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PREFACE. 


COUNT  CAMPELLO  is  the  founder  of  the 
Italian  Catholic  Reformed  Church.  Who  he 
is,  and  what  that  Church  is,  are  well  known 
in  Italy,  where  his  personal  character  is  held 
in  high  esteem,  and  where  a  steadily  increas 
ing  number  of  his  countrymen  are  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  self-denying  labour.  By  them 
he  is  recognised  as  breathing  the  spirit  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  Savonarola  of  Florence, 
Paola  Sarpi  of  Venice,  Rosmini,  Gioberti, 
Andisio,  and  other  such  reformers ;  and  as 
carrying  into  action,  in  these  days  of  Italian 
unity  and  freedom,  the  religious  principles  for 
which  these  men  suffered  imprisonment  and 
martyrdom. 

In   England,  too,  Count  Campello  and  his 
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Reform  movement  are  attracting  considerable 
attention.  Notices  of  his  work  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  the  daily  press,  and  in  various 
religious  organs  ;  whilst  a  detailed  report  of  it 
is  issued  annually  by  "  The  Italian  Church 
Reform  Association,"  London,  of  which  the 
Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  is  chairman.  Fresh  interest  in  it  has 
also  been  awakened  by  the  visit  which  Count 
Campello  made  to  England  last  summer,  and 
by  the  meetings  which  he  addressed  in 
London  and  in  the  Provinces.  Still,  com 
paratively  few  have  full  and  exact  knowledge 
of  him  and  of  his  labours,  whilst  that 
possessed  by  others,  as  shown  in  letters  of 
enquiry  and  criticism  that  have  lately 
appeared,  is  not  only  defective,  but  inaccu 
rate.  As,  however,  the  Count  appeals  to 
England  for  sympathy  and  help,  and  as  the 
fate  of  his  mission  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  response  he  receives,  it  seems  desir 
able  to  give  to  the  public  the  information 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  judge  correctly 
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of  the  reformer  and  his  cause,  so  that  they 
may  grant  or  refuse  what  is  asked.  It  is  in 
the  hope  of  supplying,  at  least  in  part,  this 
want,  and  of  helping  forward  this  public 
judgment  and  action,  that  I  have  written  the 
following  pages.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe 
that,  outside  all  such  considerations,  the 
career  of  Count  Campello  is  not  without  many 
elements  of  permanent  interest,  and  is  worthy 
of  being  known  for  its  own  sake. 

The  story  of  his  "  Life  and  Work  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  and  his  "  Past  Catholic 
Reform  Work,"  I  have  written  out  largely 
from  notes  I  made  of  conversations  held  with 
Count  Campello  at  different  times.  For  not 
a  few  facts,  however,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
pages  of  the  "  Foreign  Church  Chronicle," 
and  to  an  "  Autobiography "  which  Count 
Campello  put  into  my  hands.  A  translation 
of  this  was  published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton  in  1881. 

The  story  of  his  "  Present  Catholic  Reform 
Work  "  contains  simply  an  account  of  what 
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I  personally  have  observed  during  various 
visits  which  I  have  paid  to  all  the  stations 
where  that  work  is  carried  on. 

The  two  letters  which  follow  this  preface 
were  sent  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  being 
added  to  it.  The  one  is  from  Count 
Campello,  whose  approval  of  what  I  have 
written  I  value  highly.  The  other  is  from 
the  Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  who,  amidst  his  many  and  important 
duties,  not  only  took  the  trouble  to  read 
through  my  manuscript,  but  has  also  chosen 
to  write  thus  warmly  of  me,  and  of  my  humble 
efforts.  In  giving  these  letters  for  publica 
tion,  I  am  sensible  they  are  couched  in  much 
too  indulgent  terms  ;  but  I  cannot  withhold 
them,  for  they  are  calculated,  I  think,  to 
advance  the  cause  of  that  religious  Reform 
that  is  sought  to  be  effected  in  Italy. 

ALEXANDER   ROBERTSON. 
Venice,  March,  1891. 
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[TRANSLATION.] 

Italian   Catholic   Church, 

Arrone,  Valnerina, 

January  i,  1891. 

REV.  AND  DEAR  FRIEND, 

When  some  time  ago  it  came  to 
my  knowledge  that  you  had  undertaken  to 
write  a  biographical  sketch  of  my  life,  frankly 
I  confess  I  was  beyond  measure  satisfied, 
not  for  any  silly  vainglory  (since  I  know  well 
my  own  littleness),  but  solely  because  whilst 
writing  of  me  you  necessarily  have  to  speak 
of  the  work  of  Reform,  which  the  Lord  hath 
placed  in  my  hands,  wherewith  to  regenerate 
the  faith  of  this  classic  land  of  Italy  ;  and 
because  I  know  that  you  are  able,  with  com 
plete  knowledge,  to  write  of  me,  of  my  work, 
and  of  the  present  religious  state  of  Italy. 

You  have  known  me  intimately  for  three 
years.  For  some  time  I  was  your  guest 
at  San  Remo,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  you  and  your  wife  in  my  house  in 
Arrone.  Ever  since  we  first  knew  each  other 
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we  have  been  on  terms  of  closest  friendship, 
and  we  have  often  held  together  long  and 
earnest  conversations,  and  so  you  are  able 
truly  to  testify  of  me  and  of  my  intentions. 

You  also  know  well  the  character  and 
scope  of  the  Reform  initiated  by  me.  When 
you  were  with  me  you  always  took  part  in 
our  Sunday  services,  and  frequently  spoke 
at  our  week-night  Evangelistic  meetings.  At 
San  Remo,  by  organising  two  large  Italian 
meetings,  you  helped  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  that  now  flourishing  congregation,  and 
so,  under  God,  you  were  largely  instrumental 
in  planting  the  banner  of  Reform  on  the 
smiling  Riviera  of  Liguria.  Thus  you  can 
testify — de  visit,  et  de  auditu — of  the  rapid 
progress  Catholic  Reform  has  made  in  Italy, 
and  especially  in  the  Valnerina,  where  hitherto 
has  not  been  preached  the  Gospel,  and  how, 
therefore,  it  is  marvellously  adapted  to  the 
character  and  aesthetic  tastes  of  the  Italians. 
Moreover,  you  know  that  this  progress,  which 
I  have  called  rapid,  has  been  made,  by  God's 
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help,  in  the  face  of  much  unbelief  and  indif 
ference,  and  in  spite  of  a  thousand  difficulties, 
raised  up  against  our  cause  by  the  Papacy. 

1  pray  God  that  what  you  are  about  to 
publish  concerning  my  poor  life  and  my  work, 
may,  like  the  reports  and  magazine  articles 
you  have  already  written,  raise  us  up  many 
new  and  sincere  friends,  by  whose  sympathy 
and  aid  Italian  Catholic  Reforms  may  be 
speedily  and  greatly  advanced.  With  grati 
tude  for  your  zeal  and  labours  in  our  holy 
cause,  and  with  sincere  thanks  for  your 
constant  friendship. — I  am,  your  true  brother 
and  friend  in  Jesus  Christ, 

C.  ENRICO  Di  CAMPELI.O. 


The  Palace, 

St.  Stephen  s  Green,  Dublin. 
March  9,  1891. 

DEAR  MR.  ROBERTSON, 

Your  sketch  of  Count  Campello's 
life  and  work  has  interested  me  deeply. 
With  many  of  the  incidents  which  you  relate 
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I  was  already  familiar,  and  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  narrative  I  can  therefore  bear  my  testi 
mony  without  reserve.  But  your  volume 
contains  much  additional  information  both  as 
regards  the  Count,  and  the  religious  condition 
of  Italy  in  general,  which  is  of  great  value, 
furnished  as  it  is  by  one  whose  knowledge  is 
the  result  of  close  personal  observation. 

The  large-hearted  spirit  in  which  you — as  a 
Presbyterian — are  willing  to  regard  Count 
Campello's  method  of  working  is  most 
refreshing,  and  furnishes  an  example  of 
brotherly  and  generous  sympathy  which  all 
of  us — whatever  may  be  our  Church  or 
denomination — will,  I  trust,  take  to  heart. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  your  book 
will  have  a  large  circulation,  and  that,  with 
God's  blessing,  it  will  do  much  to  further  the 
cause  of  light  and  truth  in  Italy. 

Especially  do  I  hope  that  the  appeal  which 
you  make  for  funds  on  behalf  of  the  Count's 
work  may  bring  forth  much  fruit.  Few,  I 
think,  who  take  up  your  book  will  easily  lay 
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it  down  without  having  read  it  through.  And 
few  who  read  it  through  will  be  able  to  lay  it 
down  without  resolving  to  do  something, 
according  to  their  ability,  for  the  furtherance 
of  this  noble  effort. 

As  I  have  often  publicly  said  already,  I  am 
prepared  to  receive  any  contributions  on 
behalf  of  this  work,  and  to  forward  them  to 
their  destination,  and  sincerely  do  I  trust  that 
the  issue  of  your  book  may  prove  the  means 
of  much  help  being  transmitted,  either  thus 
or  through  some  other  channel,  towards  the 
object  on  behalf  of  which  you  so  earnestly 
and  so  forcibly  plead. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Robertson,  your 
attached  friend  and  brother-in-Christ, 

PLUNKET. 
Dublin. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Gampello     the    Priest. 
1831  —  1854. 

TRAVELLERS  between  Assisi  and  Rome 
never  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the  valley  of 
the  Clitumnus,  as  beautiful  now  as  when 
Virgil  sang  its  praises,  nor  to  admire  its 
clear  stream,  whose  springs  amongst  the 
limestone  rocks  of  Le  Vene  are  still  as  full 
and  undefiled  as  when  Pliny  wrote  about 
them  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  chief  town  of  this  valley  is  Spoleto,  an 
ancient,  aristocratic  resort  that  is  spoken  of 
both  in  Roman  and  in  modern  history.  Livy 

tells    us  how    Hannibal    attacked   it,   on    his 
B   2 
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march  southward  after  his  victory  of  the 
Trasimene  Lake,  and  was  repulsed.  It 
figures  in  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius, 
and  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  time 
of  Theodoric  the  Great.  Later,  in  the  days 
of  Garibaldi,  a  Major  O'Reilly,  with  Irish 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the  Pope,  defended 
it  unsuccessfully  against  the  Piedmontese. 
Now  it  is  only  celebrated  for  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  peace,  such  as  candied  fruit  and 
truffles.  These  latter  are  "hunted"  in  the 
woods  with  pigs.  When  one  of  these 
"pointers"  has  sniffed  out  their  where 
abouts  in  the  ground  it  gets  a  rap  over  the 
snout  for  its  pains,  and  the  truffles  are  dug 
up  and  "  bagged." 

Spoleto,  now  an  archiepiscopal  see,  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric  which  dates  from  the 
first  century,  and  its  seminary  is  an  important 
one.  Thus  the  town  is  considered  to  be  a 
centre  of  clericalism. 

For  centuries  members  of  Count  Campello's 
family  have  lived  in  this  town.  Their  ances 
tral  home,  however,  was  at  a  neighbouring 
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village,  called  Campello,  which,  perched  on 
the  top  of  a  rock,  and  crowned  by  the  ruins 
of  their  old  castle,  is  a  prominent  and  pictu 
resque  object  as  seen  from  the  valley  below. 
But  Count  Campello  likes  to  claim  a  Scottish 
origin.  He  has  told  me  that  there  is  a  tradi 
tion  in  his  family  that  his  ancestors  came 
from  the  Scottish  Highlands  long  centuries 
ago,  and  that  the  name  Campello  is  only  the 
Italian  form  of  Campbell. 

Count  Campello's  father  was  Count  Solon 
di  Campello,  and  his  mother  the  Baroness 
Clementina  de'  Zenardi.  His  parents,  for 
social  and  political  reasons,  used  to  spend  a 
good  part  of  each  winter  in  Rome;  and,  on 
the  1 5th  November,  1831,  in  that  city, 
where  in  after  life  he  was  destined  to  be 
come  a  prominent  figure,  the  present  Count 
was  born.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  uncle 
of  the  late  Emperor  William,  who  was  very 
fond  of  the  Campello  family,  stood  god 
father  to  the  young  heir,  and  gave  him 
his  name.  Hence  he  is  called  Enrico. 
Prince  Henry  said  :  "I  will  leave  him  a 
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fortune  on  condition  that  he  is  sent  to 
Germany  to  be  brought  up  at  my  Court." 
But  the  Prince  died  intestate  a  few  years 
later,  and  so  his  namesake  remained  in  Italy. 
Speaking  of  this  to  me,  Count  Campello 
said  :  "  I  see  in  it  the  finger  of  God,  for  had 
the  proposal  been  carried  out,  I  should  have 
missed  my  mission  to  my  countrymen  !" 

Nowadays  the  Church  of  Rome  has  diffi 
culty  in  getting  men  in  Italy  to  enter  the 
priesthood.  She  has  been  compelled  to  seek 
them  amongst  the  lowest  of  the  people. 
An  Italian,  writing  in  the  Foreign  Church 
Chronicle  of  September,  1886,  says:  "The 
clergy  are  enrolled  for  the  most  part  from 
among  the  ignorant,  the  fanatical,  and  the 
lazy."  But  even  amongst  such  the  Church 
cannot  find  men  enough  to  fill  her  parishes. 
When  lately  I  asked  some  boys  of  good 
family  in  Venice,  who  were  attending  the 
Patriarchal  Seminary,  "  How  many  of  your 
schoolfellows  intend  entering  the  Church  ? " 
The  reply  was  a  significant  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  the  words,  "  Only  one  or  two 
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of  us."  Afterwards,  when  I  made  inquiry  of 
one  of  the  priests  of  San  Marco,  he  said, 
"  There  are  four  theological  classes,  but 
altogether  we  have  only  fifteen  theological 
students,  and  all  of  these  are  so  poor  that 
they  have  to  be  supported  by  the  Patriarch." 
He  also  informed  me  that  whereas  nine 
priests  died  in  Venice  in  1889,  only  three 
were  ordained  :  adding,  "  all  through  Italy  a 
similar  condition  of  things  obtains.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Church  will  do  to  get  priests." 
But  in  Count  Campello's  boyish  days  things 
were  very  different.  Then  priestly  influ 
ence  was  dominant  everywhere.  Then  the 
old  unwritten  law  was  in  force,  which  com 
pelled  every  family  in  which  were  sons 
to  give  one  of  them  to  the  Church.  The 
selection,  too,  was  made  irrespective  of  the 
wish  of  the  son  chosen,  and  not  infrequently 
before  he  was  of  an  age  to  exercise  any 
judgment  in  the  matter.  If  he  had  an 
inclination,  and  it  was  against  a  clerical 
career,  he  had  to  be  coaxed  or  driven  into 
submission. 
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There  were  three  sons  in  the  Campello 
family,  and  all  were  advancing  towards  man 
hood  before  the  law  of  which  I  have  spoken 
disturbed  their  equanimity.  This  was  owing 
to  the  unsettled  political  nature  of  the  times, 
in  the  events  of  which  Count  Campello's 
father  took  an  active  part  ;  but  the  Church 
was  biding  her  time.  In  1853  the  occasion 
came. 

Under  the  rule  of  Pio  Nono,  Count  Cam 
pello's  father  held  a  directorship  in  connec 
tion  with  the  Post  Office  in  Rome,  but  he 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  revolutionaries  of 
1848;  and  when,  toward  the  close  of  that 
year,  the  Pope  fled  to  Gaeta,  and  a  Re 
public  was  proclaimed  in  Rome  on  the  5th 
February,  1849,  ne  was  chosen  to  fill  the  office 
of  Postmaster-General,  and  he  accepted  the 
honour  at  the  hands  of  the  new  Government. 
After  a  few  months  the  young  Republic  was 
strangled,  and  the  cardinals,  full  of  pride  and 
revenge,  returned  to  hold  their  despotic  sway. 
Count  Campello's  father  was  then  arrested 
and  subjected  to  many  indignities ;  but  on 
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the  Pope's  return  to  Rome,  on  the  4th  April, 
1850,  through  the  influence  of  friends,  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  his  honours  restored  to 
him.  But  not  for  nothing.  The  bargain  was 
that  he  should  furnish  a  son  to  the  Church. 

Enrico  di  Campello,  then  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  was  singled  out  from  amongst  his 
brothers  for  the  priesthood.  He  did  not 
relish  the  distinction.  He  has  often  told  me 
how  his  whole  soul  rebelled  against  it,  but 
powerful  Jesuitical  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  him. 

Cardinal  Serafini,  a  relative,  paid  court  to 
him,  lavishing  upon  him  every  kindness,  and 
seeking  to  inspire  him  with  an  ambition 
to  enter  a  profession  by  which  he  too  would 
become  a  "  prince  "  in  the  Church.  For  a 
time  he  was  proof  against  all  flatteries.  One 
day,  as  Count  Campello  relates  in  his  auto 
biography,  the  Cardinal  said  :  "  Tell  me, 
Enrico,  what  is  the  ultimate  reason  which 
keeps  you  from  making  up  your  mind  ? " 
"  Your  Eminence,  I  dread  throwing  away  my 
liberty."  Cardinal  Serafini  laughed,  and  said, 
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'  You  fool,  I  entered  the  Church  very  young, 
was  soon  made  a  prelate,  and  obtained  lucra 
tive  offices.  I  became  a  canon  in  St.  Peter's, 
and  am  now  a  cardinal,  yet  never  did  I 
surrender  my  liberty,  but  always  lived  as  I 
pleased." 

After  a  time,  as  his  resistance  became  less 
vehement,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  he 
had  assented  to  the  proposal,  and  one  day, 
without  warning,  he  was  hurried  off  in  his 
relative's  carriage  to  a  Jesuit's  school  at 
Tivoli.  There,  after  a  short  season  of 
"spiritual  exercises"  under  priestly  guidance, 
he  received  in  quick  succession  the  minor 
and  major  Holy  Orders.  But  first,  as  a  pre 
paration  to  this,  a  bishop  and  a  barber  came, 
and  the  former,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut 
four  locks  from  his  head  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  whilst  the  latter  with  his  razor  made 
the  chierica,  or  tonsure.  The  Church  tradi 
tion  traces  back  this  ceremony  to  St.  Peter, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  thus  operated  upon, 
and  it  is  meant  to  symbolize  the  crown  of 
thorns.  Count  Campello  was  then  ordained 
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an  astiariatO)  or  doorkeeper,  that  is  to  say, 
he  received  the  keys  of  a  church,  and  when 
certain  catechumens  knocked  at  its  door  he 
gave  them  admission.  Then  he  became  a 
let  tore,  or  reader  ;  next  an  esorctsta,  or 
exorcist ;  following  which  he  became  an 
accolito,  or  acolyte  ;  when,  taking  the  vows  of 
chastity  and  obedience,  he  was  made  a 
suddiacono}or  sub-deacon.  All  these  Orders 
he  received  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1854.  On  June  the  2nd  of  the  next  year, 
in  the  church  of  the  Lateran,  he  was  conse 
crated  a  priest.  The  day  following  he  there 
celebrated,  amid  great  pomp,  his  first  mass  ; 
and,  on  the  third  day,  he  was  introduced  to 
Pio  Nono,  and  kissed  the  Pope's  foot. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  from  the  time  that 
young  Campello  was  taken  from  his  family 
to  the  date  of  his  being  thus  installed  in  the 
priesthood  only  about  one  year  had  elapsed, 
and  further,  that  he  received  no  special 
education  for  the  office.  The  brief  space  of 
time  that  passed  was  spent  in  receiving 
ordinations,  not  in  training  for  them.  But 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  of  Rome  he  knew 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  qualify 
him  to  fill  the  post  of  parish  priest  had  he 
been  destined  for  such  a  position.  He  had 
had  a  good  school  training,  and  had  acquitted 
himself  with  distinction  both  in  the  Gymna 
sium  and  in  the  Lyceum. 

One  of  the  great  delusions  that  prevails  in 
England  as  to  the  Italian  priesthood  is  the 
belief  that  its  members  are  educated  men. 
Speaking  generally  they  are  not  so.  What 
they  are  taught  to  do  is  to  perform  their 
church  offices,  and  little  more  is  required  of 
them.  Tyndale's  language,  used  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  truly  applicable 
to  them,  "  Unlearned  priests,  being  rude  and 
ignorant,  and  having  seen  no  more  of  Latin 
than  that  only  they  read  in  their  portesses 
and  missales."  When  Count  Campello 
visited,  in  the  capacity  of  Vatican  Examiner, 
the  students  of  the  College  of  Spoleto,  the 
Rector  said  to  him :  "  You  will  find  my 
young  men  good  students ;  they  say  their 
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Ave  Marias  three  times  a  day  !  "  A  student 
from  that  same  college  came  to  Count 
Campello's  home  in  Arrone  when  I  was 
there.  He  wished  to  enter  the  Reform 
Work.  Count  Campello  put  him  through 
a  short  and  simple  preliminary  examination. 
The  result  astonished  me.  To  the  question 
"  Who  was  the  precursor  of  the  Renais 
sance?"  he  replied  "  Manzoni."  When 
asked  "  How  long  does  the  earth  take  to 
rotate  on  its  axis?"  he  answered  "One 
year."  "And  to  revolve  round  the  sun?" 
"  I  do  not  know."  "  Why  did  Luther  leave 
the  Church  of  Rome?"  "  To  take  a  wife." 
"What  is  lyric  poetry?"  "That  which 
narrates  facts."  To  the  demand  "  Was  it 
necessary  for  salvation  that  Christ  should 
come  to  earth?"  he  replied  "Yes — no — I 
do  not  know."  This  young  man  had  almost 
completed  his  training  for  Holy  Orders. 
When  lately  visiting  in  Cadore  an  old, 
worthy  canon,  I  was  talking  with  him  of 
the  past  enterprise  and  patriotism  of  the 
Cadorini,and  he  said  :  "  Yes,  men  of  learning 
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used  to  live  in  these  mountain  villages. 
Now  there  are  only  the  priests,  and  they  are 
not  educated."  In  priests'  houses  I  have 
rarely  seen  any  modern  book.  I  have 
occasionally  seen  shelves  full  of  very  old 
works,  but  when  I  have  asked  their  owner 
about  them,  I  have  generally  discovered  that 
he  did  not,  indeed,  could  not,  read  them  ; 
and  that  they  had  belonged  to  his  pre 
decessors  of  one  or  two  hundred  years 
ago.  They  were  a  reminiscence  of  the 
far  back  time  when  priests  were  scholars. 
It  would  be  easy  to  cfuote  from  the  works  of 
the  learned  Jesuit,  Padre  Curci,  emphatic 
testimony  as  to  the  ignorance  of  the  present- 
day  priests,  for  to  this  he  again  and  again 
draws  the  attention  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Curia,  deploring  it  as  a  scandalous  blot  in 
the  Church,  and  a  reasonable  cause  of  the 
contempt  in  which  the  laity  hold  the  priest 
hood.  But  I  can  only  here  give  one  or  two 
brief  quotations.  In  his  work,  "  Vaticano 
Regio,"  he  says  :  "  Young  priests  leave  the 
seminaries  not  only  without  the  love  and 
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habit  of  study,  but  even  without  the  very 
idea  of  it."  Again,  in  his  "La  Nuova  Italia 
ed  i  Vecchi  Zelanti,"  translated  by  the  Rev. 
R.  B.  Mackenzie,  he  says  :  "  The  decline  in 
the  learning  of  the  clergy  amongst  us,  as 
shown  by  the  word  spoken  or  printed,  is  only 
too  plainly  to  be  seen  ;  and  it  is  humiliating 
and  painful  in  a  society  in  which  addresses 
and  pamphlets  are  so  common  outside  the 
Church,  and  often  to  her  damage.  This 
inferiority  has  its  origin,  as  is  natural,  in  the 
meagreness  of  the  studies  in  which  the 
young  clergy  are  trained  in  the  seminaries. 
Of  these  there  may  be  some  in  a  satisfactory 
state,  though  we  never  hear  of  one  that  rises 
above  mediocrity.  Those  who  are  in  a  posi 
tion  to  know  say  that  the  studies  in  them 
are  in  a  lamentable  condition,  and  even  if 
the  sickly  fruits  were  not  sufficient  testimony 
of  the  declining  state  of  the  tree,  their  multi 
plicity  alone  would  lead  us  to  expect  them 
to  droop."  Speaking  more  particularly  of  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  he  says:  "  If  theological 
study  in  general  has  waned  and  degenerated 
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amongst  our  clergy,  Biblical  study  has  been 

entirely  abandoned The  activity 

of  the  Protestants  in  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
which  ought  to  be  to  us  a  noble  incentive,  has 
been  made  a  pretext  for  calumny  to  such  an 
extent  that  already  in  some  large  dioceses 
an  understanding  is  allowed  to  circulate 
quietly  amongst  the  younger  clergy  that,  as 
the  study  of  the  Bible  is  a  Protestant  affair, 
it  would  be  a  curse  to  anyone  to  engage 
in  it." 

The  Church,  in  fact,  does  not  wish  the 
rank  and  file  of  her  priesthood  to  read  or 
think.  She  wishes  them  to  be  simply 
automatic  machines  in  her  service.  As 
Padre  Curci  in  another  passage  writes : 
"  Some  of  them  (the  bishops  and  prelates) 
are  very  glad  that  things  should  be  as  they 
are,  in  order  that  they  may  find  the  clergy 
more  manageable,  and  not  bristling  with 
knowledge." 


(   '7  ) 


CHAPTER    II. 

Q amp  el  I o     the    ^Academician. 
1854—1861. 

COUNT  CAMPELLO  was  never  designed  to 
be  a  priest  pure  and  simple,  and  so,  though 
he  had  education  enough  and  to  spare  for 
that  office,  he  had  not  enough  for  the  one  he 
was  marked  out  to  fill,  which  was  that  of  a 
prelate,  or  a  minister  in  the  Pope's  governing 
body.  His  superiors  wished  him  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Curia,  and  to  pursue  a 
politico-ecclesiastical  career. 

The  great  training  school  for  such  a  life 
was  the  "  Academy  of  Noble  Ecclesiastics," 

C 
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at  Rome.  Through  this  college  almost  all 
who  afterwards  became  papal  ambassadors 
at  foreign  courts,  or  received  cardinal's  hats, 
passed.  Its  moral  tone,  however,  in  the 
early  years  of  Pio  Nono's  reign  was  so  bad 
that  he  commanded  it  to  be  closed.  In 
1850  he  re-opened  it  under  a  new  code  of 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  studies  and 
conduct  of  its  inmates  ;  but  young  nobles 
refused  to  enter  it  under  his  restrictions,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  relax  them. 

Count  Campello  was  enrolled  an  alumnus 
of  this  academy  on  the  9th  November,  1854, 
that  is,  after  he  had  received  the  minor 
orders,  but  before  his  consecration  as  a 
priest,  though  by  law  priests  only  were 
admissible. 

In  such  a  hall  of  learning  the  company 
was  naturally  select ;  but  especially  was  it  so 
during  the  period  of  Campello's  residence,  as 
it  still  felt  the  effect  of  Pio  Nono's  cleansing 
and  scourging  ordeal.  He  found  in  it  only 
twenty  students.  Yet  these  afforded  him  a 
very  cosmopolitan  company,  as  among  them 
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were  Englishmen,  Americans,  Germans,  and 
Russians,  besides  Italians. 

Life,  however,  within  the  academy  walls 
had  no  element  of  the  recluse  in  it,  and  not 
much  of  the  student.  Count  Campello 
found  it  to  consist  in  little  else  than  living 
in  luxurious  chambers,  eating  sumptuous 
dinners,  enjoying  good  company,  fingering 
the  rosary,  and  gambling  in  the  national 
lottery.  To  this  last  habit  Count  Campello, 
like  almost  all  Italians,  was  more  or  less 
addicted. 

With  our  English  ideas  on  the  subject,  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  how  the  Italian 
Government  Lottery  has  become  part  of  the 
very  life  of  the  nation,  and  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  national  revenue.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  the  exact  sum  it  brings  in  annually, 
for  no  statistics  are  published,  but  from  en 
quiries  made  of  some  of  the  head  officials  of 
the  lottery,  I  learned  that  it  is  about  seventy- 
five  million  francs.  To  secure  such  a  result, 
and  to  gratify  the  passion  of  the  people  for 

gambling,  the  Government    maintains   thou- 
C    2 
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sands  of  lottery  offices.  Every  city  and  town 
has  its  quota  of  these  in  its  streets  at  places 
convenient  for  the  inhabitants,  and  even 
country  villages  have  one  or  more.  At  these 
offices  copies  of  a  most  curious  book,  like  a 
huge  dictionary,  called  "La  Smorfia/'  lie  for 
consultation.  In  it  every  imaginable  thing — 
the  objects  around  us,  the  events  that  befall 
us,  the  states  and  conditions  in  which  we 
can  be  placed,  all  phenomena  terrestial  and 
celestial — is  indexed  up,  and  has  a  lottery 
number  attached  to  it.  If  one  loses  his 
grandmother,  he  rushes  off  to  the  nearest 
office  and  turns  up  in  this  book  the  words 
"  grandmother,"  "  death,"  "  dropsy  "  or  "  old 
age,"  as  the  cause  of  death  may  have  been, 
and  plays  accordingly.  If  a  child  falls  out 
of  a  window,  the  distracted  mother  hastens 
to  stake  money  on  the  numbers  belonging  to 
the  words  "  child,"  "  window,"  (( fall."  If  an 
Englishman  gives  a  beggar  half  a  franc  in 
the  street,  the  probability  is  that  the  reci 
pient  plays  a  part  or  the  whole  of  it  on 
"  Englishman,"  "  charity,"  "  street."  The 
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combination  of  words  and  numbers  is  not  an 
arbitrary  one,  but  the  result  of  years  of 
observation  of  the  lottery  wheel.  I  take  the 
following  incident  from  the  Secoto,  of  July 
7th,  1890: — "A  strange  but  characteristic 
event  took  place  last  week  in  Naples,  in  the 
district  of  the  city  called  Basso  Porto. 
Between  two  families,  who  had  a  long 
standing  grudge  against  each  other,  a 
fight  took  place,  in  which  one  man  was 
killed  and  several  wounded.  After  the 
fight  the  relations  of  the  victim,  who  were 
themselves  wounded,  were  gathered  together 
weeping  over  his  sad  end,  and  telling  to 
the  neighbours  the  story  of  the  quarrel. 
Suddenly  a  sister  of  the  dead  man,  raising 
her  streaming  eyes,  exclaimed  :  '  What  an 
opportunity  for  taking  numbers  in  the 
lottery  !  '  '  Why,  so  it  is,'  replied  the 
mother.  '  It  is  just  the  time  to  draw 
lucky  numbers.'  '  And  why  should  we  not 
do  it  ?  '  added  the  rest  in  chorus.  Amid 
sobs  and  tears  the  bereaved  family  at  once 
searched  in  the  lottery  book  and  chose  four 
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suitable  numbers,  which  were  taken  in  a 
neighbouring  office.  On  the  Saturday 
following,  when  the  weekly  drawing  took 
place,  the  four  numbers  came  out  of  the  urn 
one  after  the  other.  A  few  days  later  the 
grief  of  the  distracted  family  was  assuaged 
by  their  receiving  from  the  Government 
office  the  handsome  sum  of  sixty-four  thou 
sand  francs." 

Count  Campello's  gambling  experience 
does  not  materially  differ,  I  suppose,  from 
that  of  others,  but  parts  of  it  which  he  told 
me  seem  curious  and  amusing.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  theatre  being  burned  in  Rome 
he  played  on  the  numbers  of  the  words 
"theatre,"  "Piazza  Grande,"  in  which  the 
building  was,  and  then,  thinking  that  every 
body  would  take  the  word  "  fire,"  as  if  that 
was  any  reason  why  he  should  not,  he 
selected  "  flame."  Everyone  did  play  on 
"  fire,"  as  well  as  on  the  two  former  words, 
and  won,  for  the  numbers  belonging  to  these 
three  came  out,  and  poor  Campello  lost  his 
stake.  At  another  time,  when  the  lottery 
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was  much  in  his  mind,  he  saw  in  his  sleep 
three  numbers  distinctly  written  on  the  ceil 
ing  of  his  room.  He  awoke,  then  slept, 
and  saw  the  three  numbers  again.  A  third 
time  this  took  place.  Clearly  the  Madonna 
was  revealing  them  to  him.  He  then  rose  to 
write  them  down,  but  not  having  the  neces 
sary  materials  at  hand,  and  feeling  the  air 
piercingly  cold,  he  crept  back  to  bed,  saying 
to  himself,  "  I  can  remember  them."  In  the 
morning  he  could  recall  two  of  them  per 
fectly,  but  his  mind  hesitated  between  two 
figures  for  the  third.  At  last,  fixing  upon 
one  of  them,  he  put  the  three  figures  down, 
and  sent  his  servant  to  play  them.  As  he 
gave  the  paper  and  money  to  his  man  he 
told  his  dream,  and  his  certainty  that  the 
two  first  figures  were  right,  and  his  doubt  as 
to  the  third.  The  servant  slyly  asked  what 
the  alternative  number  was,  and  Count  Cam- 
pello  told  him.  In  an  ecstacy  of  delight  he 
lost  no  time  in  making  his  master's  dream 
and  the  lucky  figures  the  property  of  every 
servant  in  the  college,  who  one  and  all  went 
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off  to  the  nearest  lottery  office,  but,  shrewder 
than  the  Count,  played,  not  three  only,  but 
all  of  the  four  figures.  Three  of  the  four, 
strange  to  say,  came  out  at  that  week's 
drawing,  the  third  being  the  one  Count 
Campello  had  discarded.  His  vision  bene 
fited  the  servants  more  than  himself.  For 
months  afterwards  a  servant  could  not  see 
him  without  rushing  at  him  to  ask,  "  Signor 
Conte,  have  you  dreamt  any  more  lucky 
numbers?"  The  lottery  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past  with  the  Reformer,  for  in  this  as  in 
other  things  he  has  separated  himself  from 
his  former  brother  priests,  who  in  Italy  are 
passionately  fond  of  it.  When  I  spoke  to  a 
priest  in  Venice  of  the  evil  of  the  lottery,  he 
said,  "  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that  to 
gamble  is  wrong.  That  is  a  new  idea  to  me. 
I  will  think  about  it." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  ordinary  routine  of  life  in  the  Academy 
contented  Count  Campello.  Not  finding 
sufficient  instruction  within  its  walls,  he 
sought  it  outside  of  them.  He  attended 
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theological  classes  in  the  Gregorian  Univer 
sity  of  the  Jesuits,  and  took  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  then  entered  as  a 
student  in  the  Lyceum  of  St.  Apollinarus, 
and  added  to  his  scholarly  accomplishments 
a  law  degree.  He  also  very  wisely  combined 
practical  training  with  abstract  study.  He 
carried  on  a  good  deal  of  mission  work 
amongst  the  boatmen  of  the  Tiber.  He 
likewise  opened  and  conducted  Sunday 
schools  for  the  waifs  of  the  city.  In  both 
these  branches  of  Christian  work  he  was 
eminently  successful. 


CHAPTER    Mi. 


Q  amp  el  I  o    the    6  anon    of  Santa 


1861  —  1867. 

IN  November,  1861,  Count  Campello  entered 
upon  a  new  epoch  of  his  life.  He  was  sud 
denly  called  to  occupy  an  important  position. 
Although  only  thirty  years  old,  an  excep 
tionally  youthful  age  for  such  an  honour. 
Pope  Pio  Nono,  with  whom  he  was  always  a 
favourite,  conferred  upon  him  a  canonry  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  This 
office  he  held  for  seven  years.  During  this 
period  he  led  a  most  exemplary  and  useful 
life.  Less  of  a  student  than  he  had  been 
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before,    he    was     more    than     ever    a    self- 
forgetful  Christian  worker. 

Count  Campello  loved  to  work  amongst 
young  people.  He  was  singularly  fitted  to 
do  so,  and  never  failed  to  gain  the  affection 
of  his  scholars.  Accordingly  during  his 
tenure  of  this  canonry,  he  threw  himself  with 
enthusiasm  into  a  scheme  for  carrying  on 
Evening  Schools  for  Young  Workmen.  This 
scheme  had  been  started  by  a  layman  during 
the  rule  of  the  predecessor  of  Pio  Nono ;  but 
the  Pontiff,  after  his  return  from  Gaeta,  put 
it  entirely  into  the  hands  of  priests,  with  the 
result  of  hindering  very  much  its  develop 
ment,  and  of  restricting  its  usefulness. 

Count  Campello  obtained  the  directorship 
of  an  evening  school  in  the  Via  Tor  de 
Specchj  on  the  Capitol.  Under  his  rule  the 
number  of  young  artisans  attending  it  steadily 
increased ;  technical  subjects  were  added  to 
the  elementary  ones  that  used  alone  to  be 
taught ;  public  examinations  were  conducted, 
and  prizes  given  for  proficiency ;  and  the 
school  altogether  held  a  unique  place 
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amongst     the     educational     institutions     of 
Rome. 

These  schools  were  the  precursors  of  those 
evening  schools  that  are  now  to  be  found  in 
every  quarter  throughout  Italy,  in  country 
villages,  and  mountain  hamlets,  as  well  as  in 
towns  and  cities,  namely,  the  Scuole  Serali. 
These  latter,  instead  of  having  a  church  con 
nection,  are  generally  united  to  Workmen's 
Guilds.  The  teachers  are  clerks  and  shop 
keepers,  master  masons,  and  carpenters, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  young  advocates  and 
lawyers,  and  teachers  from  the  municipal 
day-schools.  The  classes  are  held  in  the 
evenings  throughout  the  entire  winter.  The 
municipal  authorities  generally  grant  the  free 
use  of  their  school  buildings,  and  pay  for  the 
lighting.  The  teachers  give  their  time  and 
labour  gratuitously  and  ungrudgingly.  Their 
conduct  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
Instead  of  amusing  themselves  in  brilliantly 
lit  up  cafes  and  theatres  when  their  day's 
work  is  over,  they  hasten,  during  the  long 
winter  evenings,  to  impart  to  boys  and 
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young  men  the  knowledge  and  skill  they 
have  themselves  acquired.  Those  attend 
ing  these  classes  are  a  mixed  lot.  I  have 
seen  hod-boys  with  their  boots  and  clothes 
covered  with  lime  and  brick-dust,  being 
taught  the  alphabet ;  and,  in  the  most 
advanced  classes,  skilled  workmen  preparing 
beautiful  architectural  designs,  and  mould 
ing  delicate  figures  for  house  and  palace 
decoration.  In  the  intermediary  classes 
arithmetic,  geography,  mathematics,  geome 
try,  and  modern  languages  were  being 
studied.  These  Scuole  Serali  are  amongst 
the  finest  things  to  be  found  in  Italy,  and 
the  spirit  that  animates  the  teachers  and  the 
taught  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  that 
land. 

Though  Count  Campello  was  thus  living 
busily,  usefully,  and  successfully,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  enjoy  much  happiness  and  peace. 
Enemies  rose  up  against  him  in  a  quarter 
where  he  ought  to  have  found  close  friends 
— in  the  Chapter  of  his  church.  His  brother 
canons  became  his  foes.  They  felt  that  he 
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was  not  one  of  them.  In  character  and  in 
life  they  contrasted  to  a  large  extent  with 
him,  and  this  made  them  ill  at  ease.  He  was 
frank,  ingenuous,  and  independent.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  cunning,  ambitious, 
and  sycophantic.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  ministerial  side  of  his  calling — preaching, 
teaching,  and  visiting  the  sick;  they  devoted 
themselves  mainly  to  the  ecclesiastico-poli- 
tical  side  of  theirs — planning  and  plotting 
for  place  and  power.  While  they  were 
clothed  in  purple,  he  went  about  in  an  ordi 
nary  priest's  dress.  In  contempt  they  dubbed 
him  "  The  black  canon."  Then  they  formed 
a  plot  to  oust  him  from  his  school  on  the 
Capitol.  Injurious  stories  were  put  in  circula 
tion  against  him  ;  and  in  the  end,  by  a  series 
of  petty  persecutions  he  was  forced  to  resign 
the  directorship  of  the  school.  This  was  a 
great  grief  to  him,  but  the  conduct  of  those 
who  had  brought  it  about  affected  him  still 
more.  He  tells  us  in  his  autobiography  that, 
shut  up  in  his  apartment  in  the  Canonry, 
he  thus  mused  within  himself:  "  I  have  sought 
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to  do  all  the  good  that  lay  in  my  power, 
offending  no  one,  living  in  the  greatest  retire 
ment,  without  the  slightest  ambition,  and 
yet  the  malice  of  a  few  has  obliged  me  to 
abandon  an  institution  so  dear  to  me  ;  and 
though  I  had  several  friends  in  it,  not  one 
has  arisen  to  defend  me.  Why  is  this?" 

He  was  led  on  to  think  of  the  matter  in 
connection  with  the  whole  Papal  system. 
Doubts  were  aroused.  He  felt  that  all 
was  not  right,  that  there  was  something 
rotten  in  it,  yet  he  was  half  afraid  to  allow 
his  doubts  to  take  definite  shape  even  in  his 
own  mind. 

Although  Count  Campello  kept  himself 
strictly  aloof  from  politics,  yet  no  doubt  the 
great  events  that  were  taking  place  through 
out  the  country  at  this  time  must  have  to 
a  certain  extent  influenced  him.  He  could 
not  but  have  been  affected  by  the  glorious 
achievements  of  Garibaldi,  with  which  Europe- 
was  ringing,  and  by  the  proclamation  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  King  of  Italy,  which  took  place 
the  very  year  he  entered  upon  his  canonry. 
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But  that  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
must  have  caused  him  searchings  of  heart 
was  the  action  of  his  own  brethen  in  the 
priesthood.  If  he  hesitated  to  impugn  the 
papal  system,  many  of  them  did  not.  In 
Naples  at  this  time  three  hundred  priests, 
headed  by  a  bishop  who  was  Victor  Emma 
nuel's  chaplain,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  whilst  nearly  a 
thousand  more,  under  the  leadership  of  Pas- 
saglia,  signed  a  protest  against  the  Temporal 
Power.  These  men  sought  to  secure  spiri 
tual  independence  ;  and,  though  in  this  they 
were  disappointed,  partly  through  the  mis 
taken  conciliatory  policy  of  the  then  Prime 
Minister,  Baron  Ricasoli,  still  their  action 
made  itself  felt  throughout  the  Church. 

Count  Campello,  however,  was  not  long 
left  to  sad  reflections  on  his  unhappy  posi 
tion.  The  Pope  himself,  in  his  own  interests 
doubtless  as  well  as  in  the  Canon's,  stepped 
forward  to  his  relief. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Gampello    the     Canon    of    St.     Peter 's. 
1867—1870. 

PlO  NONO  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  state 
of  matters  existing  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
and  could  partly  divine  the  state  of  Count 
Campello's  mind  ;  and  so  he  at  once  marked 
his  appreciation  of  him  and  his  displeasure 
with  the  other  canons,  by  selecting  him  for  a 
new  preferment.  In  September,  1867,  he 
presented  him  with  a  canonry  in  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral.  As  soon  as  Count  Campello  re 
ceived  from  the  Pope's  Secretary  of  State 
his  "  seals  of  office,"  he  lost  no  time  in 

repairing  to  the  Vatican,  where,  kissing  the 
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foot  of  his  sovereign,  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties.  His 
induction  had  for  various  reasons  to  be  post 
poned  till  March,  1868.  It  was  significant 
that  the  officiating  dignitary  on  that  occasion 
was  Monsignor  Passavalli,  the  bold,  liberal 
Vicar  of  the  Vatican  Chapter,  who,  when 
afterwards  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  open 
with  an  address  the  (Ecumenical  Council, 
and  to  emphasize  in  it  the  necessity  of 
promulgating  the  dogma  of  the  Papal  Infalli 
bility,  disregarded  his  instructions,  and  in 
the  Council  vigorously  denounced  such  a 
doctrine  as  falsehood  and  folly.  The 
youngest  canon  of  St.  Peter's  was  catching 
the  infection  of  Passavalli's  spirit. 

Count  Campello  always  speaks  well  of 
the  behaviour  towards  him  of  his  brother 
canons  in  St.  Peter's.  In  that  respect  his 
position  was  a  contrast  to  what  it  had  been 
in  the  Chapter  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
The  duties,  however,  of  his  office  he  felt 
useless  and  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  his 
increasing  dissatisfaction  could  not  long  be 
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concealed  from  his  companions.  For  four 
or  five  hours  a  day  he  had  to  be  in  St. 
Peter's,  chanting  his  Church  offices.  He 
was  glad  to  get  away  of  an  evening  from 
these  wearisome  and  unprofitable  repetitions 
in  Latin,  to  preach  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Vinces  to  his  old  friends  the 
working  men  in  their  mother  tongue,  feel 
ing  as  St.  Paul  did  when  he  said:  "In  the 
Church  I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with 
my  understanding,  that  by  my  voice  I 
might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand 
words  in  an  unknown  tongue."  In  spite 
of  his  elevation  to  this  canonry,  and  the 
sure  prospect  of  a  cardinal's  hat  which 
it  brought  him,  he  was  still  true  to  his 
character  of  "  the  black  canon,"  and  the 
people's  friend.  His  sense  of  the  hollow- 
ness  of  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  his 
Church  began  more  and  more  to  oppress 
him.  He  was  too  honest  to  conceal  his 
convictions,  and  his  feelings  occasionally  led 
him  to  give  expression  to  them  at  awkward 
times,  as  the  following  instances  show. 
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In  the  tribune  of  St.  Peter's  there  are 
kept  what  are  called  the  Major  Relics. 
These  consist  of  Saint  Veronica's  napkin, 
which  bears  a  likeness  of  the  Saviour  im 
pressed  upon  it,  it  is  said,  when  she  wiped 
with  it  the  perspiration  from  His  forehead 
as  He  toiled  up  to  Golgotha  ;  the  spear  that 
pierced  His  side  ;  the  finger  which  the 
unbelieving  Thomas  thrust  into  the  spear 
wound — which  finger  is  now  a  column  of 
diamond  rings  twelve  inches  high  ;  and  a 
large  piece  of  the  true  cross.  Once  a  year 
these  relics  are  shown  to  the  faithful,  and 
two  canons  are  told  off  for  this  purpose. 
When  Count  Campello's  turn  came,  and  he 
saw  the  multitudes  of  poor  deluded  people 
who  crowded  in  to  kiss  and  worship  these 
relics,  and  to  leave  gifts  that  many  of  them 
could  ill  spare,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
saying  to  his  companion  "Ma  questo  e  troppo 
grosso,  ci  crede  tu  ?  "  (But  this  is  too  gross, 
do  you  believe  it?)  "No,"  was  the  reply; 
"ma  stai zitto."  (No,  but  hold  your  tongue  !) 
Similarly,  when  some  Church  dignitaries 
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were  assembled  at  dinner  at  the  close  of  a 
festa,  and  the  Santa  Scala  (the  stair  which 
Christ  is  said  to  have  ascended  in  the  palace 
of  Pilate,  and  which  is  now  near  the  Lateran) 
was  spoken  of,  Count  Campello  said  :  "  But 
there  is  another  Scala  Santa  in  Rome,  that 
one  at  St.  Angelo.  How  do  you  account 
for  that?"  "Ah,"  said  a  cardinal,  "that 
is  the  stair  that  led  down  to  Pilate's 
kitchen."  "  And  when  did  Christ  go  down 
to  Pilate's  kitchen?"  asked  the  Count. 
The  absurdity  of  this  tradition,  and  of  the 
rites  connected  with  it,  came  home  acutely 
to  all.  Next  day  the  Count  was  informed 
that  his  conduct  had  given  displeasure  to 
his  Holiness. 

About  this  time  appeared  the  famous 
Syllabus,  anathematizing  every  principle 
which  underlies  civilisation,  or  is  essential 
to  human  progress  and  freedom.  Then,  too, 
the  so-called  (Ecumenical  Council,  which 
promulgated  the  dogma  of  the  Papal  infalli 
bility,  and  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
in  connection  with  Monsignor  Passavalli, 
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began  its  sittings.  Both  Syllabus  and 
Council  did  much  to  cause  Count  Campello 
to  lose  respect  for  his  Church,  and  esteem 
for  its  dignitaries. 

The  conduct  of  the  alto  clero  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  condition  of  the  basso  clero  on 
the  other,  confirmed  him  in  this  state  of 
feeling.  He  saw  members  of  the  alto  clero 
involved  in  unworthy  intrigues  and  ambi 
tions,  and  too  often  guilty  of  the  most 
immoral  acts.  He  saw  the  basso  clero 
sunk  in  crass  ignorance,  and  in  abject 
dependence  on  their  superiors.  The  poor 
parish  priest  went  by  the  name  of  fango 
(mud)  amongst  the  proud  monsignori  of 
the  Vatican.  "  Do  not  let  that  fango  cross 
my  threshold ;  bring  me  his  message,"  is 
the  way  a  Cardinal  would  speak  of  one  to 
his  servant.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the 
priests,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  majority 
have  no  cures  of  souls,  but  earn  a  livelihood 
as  best  they  can  by  assisting  at  special 
services  and  saying  masses.  Two  out  of 
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every  three  priests  in  Venice  are  in  that 
condition.  Then,  as  ordinary  masses  are 
commonly  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  francs  each, 
and,  as  a  priest  cannot  legally  say  more  than 
one  mass  a  day,  his  income  becomes  a  very 
small  one  indeed.  I  know  that  the  severity 
of  this  law  is  tempered  for  him.  Though  he 
may  only  say  one  mass  a  day,  his  bishop, 
or  archbishop,  has  the  power  of  making  one 
mass  stand  for  any  number — for  a  hundred 
if  need  be.  In  this  way  a  priest  may  under 
take  to  say  as  many  masses  as  are  offered 
him,  and  his  superior  will  always  be  willing 
to  take  the  surplus  off  his  hands,  at  a  price 
less  than  he  was  paid  to  say  them,  thus 
leaving  a  profit  in  the  pocket  of  the  poor 
priest,  who  becomes  a  sort  of  "  middleman  " 
in  this  ''  traffic  in  masses."  In  Venice  all 
priests  who  have  masses  unsaid  dispose  of 
them  thus  at  stated  times  to  the  Patriarch, 
who  clears  them  all  off  monthly  by  a 
messone,  or  big  mass ;  and  as  at  this 
messone  officiating  priests  are  paid  at  a 
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higher  rate  than  usual,  the  Republic,  in 
order  that  all  might  share  alike  in  its  benefit, 
decreed  that  it  should  be  said  in  rotation  in 
all  the  parish  churches  of  the  city ;  which  is 
still  done.  In  the  Foreign  Church  Chronicle 
for  September,  1884,  there  is  an  article 
entitled  "  Systematic  Traffic  in  Masses," 
which  tells  of  a  Paris  publishing  house 
that  acts  as  commission  agents  for  the 
transmission  of  masses  from  city  parish 
priests  who  have  too  many,  to  country 
village  priests  who  have  too  few.  But 
nowadays  masses  for  the  sins  of  the  living, 
and  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  are  in  small 
demand,  and  there  are  many  priests,  like  a 
good  country  one  I  know,  who  have  not  on 
an  average  three  paid  masses  to  say  in  a 
week. 

As  showing  the  general  state  of  matters 
amongst  Italian  clergy  at  the  time  of  which 
I  write,  I  quote  a  passage  from  "  Italy,"  by 
"  An  Italian,"  in  the  Foreign  Church 
Chronicle  for  September,  1886,  an  article  to 
which  I  have  already  drawn  attention.  This 
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writer  says  :  "  Whilst  the  cholera  was  raging 
at  Palermo  great  excitement  was  caused  by 
a  violent  telegram  from  the  deputy  Crispi  to 
the  Pope,  accusing  the  clergy  of  cowardice, 
and  of  malignant  hindrance  of  all  that  the 
Government  was  doing  against  the  scourge. 
Monsignor  Celesia,  Archbishop  of  Palermo, 
replied  by  another  telegram  equally  violent. 
The  Romanist  journals  shrieked  ;  the  Libe 
rals  made  quite  as  much  noise.  Some 
one  then  examined  the  report  of  the  Agrarian 
Commission  which  had  traversed  Sicily,  and 
inquired  into  its  state  shortly  before  the 
appearance  of  the  cholera,  to  see  how  the 
Sicilian  clergy,  so  magnified  by  one  party, 
and  so  decried  by  the  other,  had  been 
judged  by  impartial  inquirers.  The  syndics 
and  praetors,  separately  interrogated,  replied 
almost  unanimously  that  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  was  bad,  especially  in  the  country." 
The  writer  then  proceeds  to  make  the  fol 
lowing  quotation  from  the  "  General  Consi 
derations  "  placed  at  the  head  of  the  individual 
reports:  ''One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
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low  state  of  morality  in  the  working  classes 
is  found  in  their  almost  universal  ignorance. 
But  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  in  that 
class  which  ought  to  be  most  sacred  and 
superior  to  the  vices  that  defile  society, 
the  peasant  is  accustomed  to  see  only  a 
form,  a  dress  that  is  put  on  or  taken  off 
according  to  the  conditions  of  self-interest  ; 
when  he  sees  the  ministers  of  this  religion 
doing  not  only  as  he  does,  but  worse  than 
he,  and  knows  them  to  be  hypocritical,  in 
terested,  corrupt,  and  corrupters  ?  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  praetors  who 
answered  questions  concerning  the  clergy, 
only  thirty-six  replied  that  their  conduct  was 
free  from  subjects  of  complaint,  and  even 
some  of  these  spoke  doubtfully.  Ninety- 
eight  declared  that  it  was  at  least  not 
exemplary,  and  the  great  number  of  these 
gave  such  answers  as  showed  that  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  order  is  invaded  by  immense 
corruption,  and  that  its  members  may  be 
called  '  whited  sepulchres  '  according  to  the 
Gospel." 
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Padre  Curci  in  a  passage  in  his  "  Vaticano 
Regio,"  says  :  "  I  believe  I  know  enough  to 
assert  that,  speaking  generally,  save  for  the 
greater  reserve  that  is  attributable  to 
advanced  civilization,  things  are  little  better 
in  some  provinces  than  they  were  in  the 
1 6th  century,  when  the  prelates'  concubines 
went  about  Rome  in  carriages  with  servants 
in  the  liveries  of  their  respective  prelates. 
In  the  latter  years  of  Pio  Nono  there  was  a 
diocese  in  Southern  Italy  in  which  for  some 
years  the  bishop  himself  and  every  priest 
without  exception  were  leading  notoriously 
immoral  lives." 

We  do  not  wonder  to  learn  that  after  a 
time  Count  Campello  began  to  feel  ashamed 
to  wear  the  insignia  of  the  papal  priesthood. 
He  left  off  preserving  his  tonsure,  saying  that 
it  was  customary  to  mark  cattle  after  that 
fashion,  but  he  would  no  longer  submit  to  the 
indignity.  When  outside  the  precincts  of  the 
Vatican  he  would  lay  aside  his  priestly  garb 
and  dress  like  a  civilian.  This  conduct 
necessarily  gave  offence  to  his  superiors, 
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and  more  than  once  he  was  taken  to  task, 
but  he  found  out  a  way  of  stopping  his 
accusers'  mouths.  One  day  Cardinal  Nino 
came  to  reprove  him.  Count  Campello 
allowed  him  to  finish,  and  then  solemnly 
said  :  "  Cardinal  Patrizzi  blamed  me  as  you 
have  done.  Shortly  afterwards  he  died. 
Then,  too,  Cardinal  Borromeo  came  to  me 
on  the  same  mission.  He,  too,  is  dead." 
"Oh,"  said  Cardinal  Nino  hastily.  "  Never 
mind  what  I  have  said.  Do  just  as  you 
please."  This  incident  shows  that  the 
superstition  existing  amongst  these  high 
dignitaries  in  the  Church  is  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  most  ignorant  and  obscure  of  its 
devotees. 

Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  had  the  reputation, 
as  some  may  know,  of  having  the  Evil  Eye. 
To  counteract  the  malign  influence  of  per 
sons  so  affected,  the  Italian  practice  is  to 
protrude  the  first  and  fourth  fingers,  closing 
the  others,  or  to  carry  a  little  coral  model  of 
the  hand  so  arranged,  or  to  turn  up  the  coat 
sleeve.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  those 
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who  had  the  honour  of  an  audience  of  his 
Holiness  to  be  careful,  whilst  receiving  his 
blessing,  to  avoid  his  curse  by  using  one  or 
other  of  these  charms.  Even  the  prelates  in 
closest  contact  with  his  person  have  been 
known  to  make  use  of  such  precautions. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Qampello    the    Conspirator. 
1870—1878. 

BUT  now  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day  dawned 
on  Italy.  The  country  had,  during  the  past 
ten  years,  been  gradually  gaining  unity  and 
consolidation  under  Victor  Emmanuel.  It 
only  remained  that  Rome  should  be  made 
the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom.  When 
Count  Campello  received  his  Vatican 
canonry  Pio  Nono  had  said  to  him  that 
St.  Peter  would  prove  the  guardian  of  his 
Church,  rolling  back  from  the  walls  of 
Rome  the  revolution  with  the  words, 
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"  Hitherto  shall  thou  come,  but  no 
further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed."  But,  as  everyone  knows,  on 
the  2oth  September,  1870,  the  Italian 
troops  made  a  breach  in  Porta  Pia,  and 
entered  the  Eternal  City.  "  We  are  here," 
Victor  Emmanuel  is  reported  to  have 
said  at  that  time.  "  and  here  we  will 
remain." 

Pope  Pio  Nono's  ideas  about  the  Temporal 
Power  now  underwent  a  complete  revolution, 
as  Count  Campello  discovered  on  his  next 
interview  with  him.  They  were  walking 
together  one  day  after  dinner  in  the  garden 
of  the  Vatican  when  a  cardinal  joined  them. 
This  cardinal,  thinking  to  please  the  Pope, 
said  :  "I  have  no  doubt  that  the  day  is  at 
hand  when  your  Holiness  will  get  back  the 
Temporal  Power."  Pio  Nono,  knowing  well 
Count  Campello's  mind  on  that  question, 
gave  him  a  look  which  said  :  "  What  a  fool 
the  man  is  !  "  Then,  stopping  and  leaning 
on  his  staff,  he  said  solemnly :  "  I  do  not  see 
one  ray  of  light." 
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With  the  2oth  September,  1870,  Count 
Campello,  like  many  others,  believed  that 
the  day  not  only  of  civil,  but  of  religious 
liberty  had  dawned  on  Italy.  He  fondly 
believed  that  the  hopes  that  had  inspired 
Passaglia  and  his  nine  thousand  priests  in 
1861 — shattered  then — were  now  about  to 
be  realised.  He  at  once  betook  himself  to 
the  more  thoughtful  of  the  Vatican  clergy 
to  consult  with  them  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  He  found  all  of  them  in  favour  of 
Church  reformation.  But  when  the  Count 
argued  that  the  moment  for  action  had 
arrived,  he  found  few  willing  to  aid  him. 
The  reformers  of  a  decade  before  had  all 
been  either  forced  into  obedience,  or  driven 
into  exile ;  and  their  successors  were  afraid 
that  they  might  fare  no  better  if  they  openly 
rebelled.  The  more  aged  said  :  "  We  agree 
with  you  entirely,  but  we  wish  to  die  in  peace 
with  God  and  man."  His  efforts,  however, 
were  not  fruitless.  They  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  society  called  " Societa 
Cattolica  Italiana  per  la  rivendicazoine  dei 
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diritti  spettanti  al  popolo  Christiana^  ed 
in  specie  di  cittadini  Romani"  (Catholic 
Italian  Society  for  the  restoration  of  the 
rights  belonging  to  Christian  people,  and 
especially  to  Roman  citizens).  Count 
Campello  wanted  the  Church  to  be 
delivered  from  papal  tyranny,  and  to  be 
established  on  a  popular  basis.  He  wished 
the  people,  as  in  early  times,  to  have  in  their 
hands  the  election  of  the  clergy,  the  clergy 
and  people  together  that  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  Pope  to  be  simply  Bishop  of  Rome, 
primus  inter  equates.  Count  Campello  was 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  confidence,  as  the 
following  extract  from  the  programme  of  the 
society  shows : 

'  The  victory  cannot  but  be  ours,  for, 
though  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Papacy  shuts  off  all  probable  hope  of 
reform  by  the  tremendous  oaths  which  bind 
it  to  disorder,  yet,  on  the  most  rigid 
canonical  principles,  the  Church  is  not  the 
Papacy  alone,  nor  the  clergy  alone,  nor  the 
Episcopate  alone,  but  the  union  of  all  the 
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faithful ;  and  these  have  the  right,  and  I 
must  add  the  duty,  of  demanding  and 
requiring  that  a  great  evil  which  over 
shadows  her  should  cease,  and  of  preparing 
the  means  adapted  to  make  Christ's  work 
shine  anew  in  its  ancient  purity  and  native 
simplicity." 

Count  Campello's  Society,  however,  was 
doomed  not  to  accomplish  much.  The 
Curia  got  news  of  its  existence,  and  Papal 
anathemas  were  levelled  at  the  heads  of  the 
conspirators.  Who  these  were,  however,  was 
not  a  very  easy  matter  to  discover. 

The  death  of  Pio  Nono  on  the  yth 
February,  1878,  put  a  stop,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
matter.  As,  however,  the  realization  of  the 
aims  of  the  society  would  prove  the  death 
blow  to  the  autocracy  of  the  cardinals, 
they  were  determined  not  to  let  the  matter 
rest. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  the  death  of  Pio 
Nono,  they  appointed  as  his  successor, 
Cardinal  Joachim  Pecci,  Archbishop  of 
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Perugia,  a  native  of  Sinigaglia,  then,  as 
now,  one  of  the  most  unhappy  spots  in 
Italy.  As  having  been  included  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  it  seems  to  have 
suffered  even  more  than  other  parts  of  Italy 
from  Papal  mal-administration,  for  its  evil 
results  are  still  painfully  visible  amongst  its 
inhabitants.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  silly 
superstition;  on  the  other,  sneering  infidelity; 
and  on  both,  abounding  ignorance  and  vice. 
In  religious  matters,  its  people  are  either 
fanatics  or  they  are  sceptics;  and  in 
political  matters,  either  clericals  or  socialists. 
Cardinal  Pecci,  an  exception  in  mind  and 
morals  to  his  fellow-townsmen,  ascended 
the  Papal  chair,  under  the  title  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII. 

As  soon  as  the  coronation  ceremonies 
were  over,  the  conspiracy  hunt  was  resumed, 
and  soon  the  Cardinals  Valleta  and  Borromeo 
had  their  suspicions  directed  towards  Count 
Campello.  They  examined  him  closely,  and 
then  drew  up  a  series  of  questions  to  which 
he  was  commanded  to  send  in  written 
E  2 
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answers.  Nothing  however  came  of  this 
investigation,  except  that  it  hastened  the 
crisis  in  Count  Campello's  life  to  which,  for 
years,  love  to  true  religion  and  love  to  his 
country  were  impelling  him. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Qampello    the    Reformer. 

1878—1881. 

LEO  XIII.  began  his  pontificate,  as  is  well 
known,  with  a  show  of  liberality.  He  banished 
from  his  court  several  extreme  members  of  the 
Jesuit  party,  and  replaced  them  by  men  of 
open  and  moderate  counsel.  It  was  thought 
that  he  had  caught  something  of  the  spirit 
of  freedom  that  was  making  itself  felt  in  every 
corner  of  the  land.  The  hopes  of  Church 
reform  that  had  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
sons  of  the  Church,  when  the  2oth  September, 
1870,  broke  upon  Italy,  were  rekindled.  Count 
Campello  felt  their  glow  and  continued  to 
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work  more  strenuously  than  ever  for  their 
accomplishment.  But  these  expectations  were 
doomed  once  more  to  be  proved  false  and 
vain.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things  Pope  Leo  XIII.  could  not 
have  pursued  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy, 
no  matter  how  earnestly  he  might  have  desired 
to  do  so.  Like  the  Czar  of  Russia  he  is  the 
slave  of  those  around  him.  As  Count  Cam- 
pello  has  often  said  to  me,  "  Within  a  certain 
circle  he  is  free,  but  if  he  dares  to  pass  beyond 
it  he  gets  a  poisoned  cup." 

In  the  Foreign.  Church  Chronicle,  for 
March,  1882,  there  is  a  translation  given  from 
the  work  of  Padre  Curci,  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  "La  Nuova  Italia  ed  i  Vecchi 
Zelanti."  The  following  passages  bear  out 
what  has  just  been  said  about  the  state  of 
bondage  in  which  the  Popes  live  : 

"  I  have  good  ground  for  thinking  that  he 
(Pope  Leo  XIII.)  had  not  only  devised  a 
healing  policy,  but  had  even  prepared  to 
publish  it  to  the  Catholic  world  in  his  first 
encyclical  letter,  issued  on  his  attaining  the 
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pontificate  ;  but  that  happy  and  holy  inspira 
tion,  which  would  have  pacified  Italy,  and 
given  a  new  and  fruitful  direction  for  her 
religious  life,  was  suffocated  and  rendered 

barren A    worthy    and    reliable 

ecclesiastic  tells  me  that  the  director  of  one 
of  the  principal  Catholic  journals  in  Upper 
Italy  declared  that  he  had  read,  in  the  rough 
copy,  that  encyclical  letter,  and  he  appeared 
greatly  alarmed  at  it,  uncertain  whether  he 
ought  to  suspend  the  issue  of  his  journal,  or 
simply  to  change  his  front.  The  encyclical 
was  to  have  been  published  on  the  following 
Saturday.  Meanwhile,  that  Saturday  passed 
without  the  publication  of  the  expected  ency 
clical  letter,  three  or  four  other  Saturdays 
passed,  and  after  about  a  month  appeared  an 
encyclical  of  a  totally  different  character- 
not  unworthy  of  a  successor  of  Leo  the  Great, 
or  Gregory  the  Great.  ...  It  was  after 
wards  known  that  that  first  letter  had  been 
set  aside  by  the  nearly  unanimous  dissent 
of  the  Cardinals,  and  by  the  dislike  shown  to 
it  by  most  of  the  Prelates  and  by  the  Court. 
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.     .     .     .     Wonderful   independence  indeed, 
thus  doled  out  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  !" 

For  three  and  a-half  years  of  Leo  XIII. 's 
pontificate,  that  is  from  February,  1878,  till 
September,  1881,  Count  Campello  remained 
a  Canon  of  St.  Peter's,  working  earnestly, 
amongst  many  discouragements,  for  reform. 
But  at  last,  seeing  that  he  made  no  progress ; 
that  the  breach  between  Church  and  State 
was  widening  daily ;  and  that  all  religion  in 
the  Vatican  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambitious 
dream  of  recovering  the  Temporal  Power 
(Pope  Leo  being  an  accomplice  against  his 
own  better  conviction),  whilst  the  nation  in  the 
meantime,  through  hatred  of  the  Church,  was 
drifting  into  religious  indifference  and  open 
infidelity,  he  resolved,  in  distress  of  mind  and 
anguish  of  heart,  once  and  for  ever  to  break 
with  the  Papacy,  and  raise  outside  its  pale 
the  standard  of  Catholic  Reform. 

This  accordingly  he  did  on  the  I3th  Sep 
tember,  1 88 1,  when,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
Borromeo,  he  placed  his  resignation  of  the 
canonry  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Pontiff.  The  letter  was  telegraphed  to  London, 
and  was  published  the  next  day  in  all  the 
leading  newspapers.  As  the  document  is  a 
most  important  one,  giving  us  an  insight  into 
the  mind  of  Count  Campello,  I  here  give  it  in 
full,  as  it  appears  in  a  supplement  to  his  auto 
biography  :— 
"  Most  Reverend  Eminence, 

"  In  the  concluding  years  of  the  Pontifi 
cate  of  Pio  IX.  I  was  several  times  on  the 
point  of  addressing  to  your  Eminence  a  letter 
to  make  known  to  you  what  in  the  present  I 
explain.  But  I  was  always  deterred  by  the 
thought  that  I  should  cause  pain  to  one  so 
far  advanced  in  years,  and  to  whom  also  I 
was  bound  by  feelings  of  gratitude.  When 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  Pontificate  by  Pecci, 
I  at  first  promised  myself,  as  did  so  many 
other  men  of  sincerity,  a  better  future  for  the 
Church  and  for  our  native  country.  But  at 
the  present  time  this  hope  has  altogether 
vanished,  and  no  other  course  remains  for 
me  but,  without  any  further  hesitation,  to 
fulfil  the  duty  imperiously  laid  upon  me  by 
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my  convictions,  whether  as  a  Christian  or  as 
an  Italian  citizen.  Those  convictions,  your 
Eminence,  do  not  permit  me  any  longer  to 
continue  as  a  member  of  an  institution  which, 
being  vanquished  after  a  contest  of  ages  with 
progress  and  liberty,  would  seek  to  place  its 
ministers  in  the  midst  of  existing  society  in  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  an  Indian  caste. 
As  I  have  said,  I  did  hope  that  with  the  new 
Pontiff  we  should  have  had  at  least  a  truce  to 
the  evils  which  for  a  long  time  have  afflicted 
us ;  but  the  condemnation  hurled  against  the 
last  publication  of  Curci,  riveting  and  aggra 
vating  the  antecedent  one  in  the  case  of 
Audisio,  tears  off  every  veil,  and  completes 
the  evidence  that  at  the  present  time  party 
animosity  is  implacable.  Moreover,  we  have 
history  to  testify  that  similar  condemnations 
inflicted  in  past  times  on  the  productions  of 
the  most  luminous  intellects  of  Italy  and  of 
other  nations,  have  always  redounded  to  the 
honour  of  the  condemned,  and  to  the  dis 
credit,  or  worse,  of  those  who  passed 
sentence;  and  yet  these  condemnations  now 
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fall  upon  two  priests  memorable  for  learning, 
of  life  altogether  unblemished,  and  of  faith 
more  than  orthodox,  according  to  universal 
opinion -- priests  whose  faith  vvas  so  well 
known  that,  advantage  being  taken  of  it, 
there  had  been  dragged  out  of  them  the 
laudabiliter  se  subjicere. 

"  But  surely  all  this  is  a  manifest  proof  of 
the  very  worst  of  all  tyrannies ;  a  tyranny 
not  content  with  imposing  silence,  but  one 
that  breathes  out  oppression,  one  that  suffo 
cates  the  cries  of  the  oppressed  ;  cries  which 
in  days  gone  by  were  the  expiring  wail  of 
the  victims.  What  proof  of  this  tyranny  can 
be  more  convincing  than  the  condemnations 
just  mentioned,  and  what  is  the  inference 
which  may  be  most  clearly  drawn  from  them? 
No  other  inference,  your  Eminence,  than  this, 
that  the  variance  which  has  now  endured  for 
ages  will  never  have  an  end  ;  that  the  recon 
ciliation  between  Church  and  State,  which 
has  been  an  object  dear  to  the  heart  and 
mind  of  every  good  Christian  and  citizen, 
will  never  come  to  pass. 
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"  If,  then,  the  variance  is  irreconcilable 
through  the  necessary  persistence  of  him 
who  rules  the  destinies  of  Catholicism  — 
necessary,  since  a  necessity  arises  out  of 
the  very  constitution  of  the  system,  in  con 
formity  with  which  the  Church  of  Christ 
must  now  be  fashioned,  in  conformity  with 
which  it  must  now  be  maintained,  because 
of  the  measureless  cupidity  of  man  ;  if  the 
defeated  incumbents  of  the  tottering  power 
are  minded  to  arm  themselves  in  the  combat 
with  obstinacy  in  default  of  sound  reasons; 
if,  reckless  of  fatal  discords  extending  beyond 
the  sphere  of  social  questions,  they  show 
themselves  heedless  of  the  discomfiture  — 
if  discomfiture  there  could  be — of  the  very 
idea  of  Christianity ;  then,  for  my  part,  I 
hesitate  not  to  declare  that  such  unheard-of 
blindness  finds  no  parallel,  unless  it  be  that 
of  the  Jews. 

"  How  true  this  is  may  appear,  apart  from 
all  other  evidence,  from  the  latest  Consistorial 
allocution  --a  mass  of  insincerity  through 
its  untrue  or  exaggerated  statements  of 
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facts — by  which  it  is  attempted  to  push  the 
destinies  of  the  Papacy  to  extremes,  in 
order  with  it  to  involve  Italy  and  accom 
plish  her  ruin,  that  in  this  manner  the 
necessity  might  arise  for  the  restoration 
fondly  dreamed  of. 

"  So  much  evidence  given  in  acts  causes 
all  bandages  to  fall  from  my  eyes,  and  by 
main  force  frees  me  from  every  tie.  I  go 
forth  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  clergy 
to  war  in  those  of  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ, 
remaining  thus  faithful  to  my  vocation,  and 
persuaded  that  in  this  cause  I  shall  find 
peace  to  my  soul  ;  for,  strong  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Divine  Master,  neither  adulterated 
nor  counterfeited,  it  will  be  given  to  me  with 
head  erect  to  profess  myself  a  Christian 
without  hypocrisy,  and  an  Italian  citizen 
without  the  mask  of  a  traitor  to  my 
country. 

"  No  one  will  suspect,  and  least  of  all, 
your  Eminence,  that  I  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  decision  by  bad  treatment  suffered,  or 
by  unsatisfied  ambition,  or  by  any  other 
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grievance.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  affirm 
that,  having  been  kindly  treated  on  all  hands, 
I,  above  all,  felt  honoured  by  the  goodwill  of 
my  colleagues,  of  whom,  without  excepting 
one,  I  shall  cherish  an  affectionate  and  in 
effaceable  recollection — of  whom  I  am  at 
this  hour  the  cordial  friend  of  each  and  all. 
The  dignity  of  a  canon  of  the  first  cathedral 
in  the  world  was  one  which  I  held  to  be  of 
such  great  price  that  it  did  not  leave  me 
exposed  to  the  seduction  of  other  ambitious 
objects. 

'  The  above  are  the  reasons  by  which  I 
have  been  impelled,  and  if  I  am  to  utter  all 
my  mind,  to  these  must  be  added  my  disgust 
at  a  life  almost  wholly  spent  in  performing 
daily,  without  interruption,  for  five  or  six 
hours,  services  which  to  any  man  of  sense 
must  seem  no  more  than  stupid  fetichism  and 
degrading  idleness.  But  that  which,  above 
all  else,  fortified  me  for  the  step  that  I  am 
taking,  was  the  study  of  the  faith,  first  in  the 
authentic  pages  of  Christian  antiquity;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  modern  ones  of  the  immortal 
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Rosmini,  Gioberti,  Ventura,  and  of  that 
remarkable  Roman  priest  and  incumbent, 
Desantis. 

"  I  therefore  beg  of  your  Eminence  to 
make  known  to  the  Pontiff  my  voluntary 
resignation  as  a  canon  of  the  patriarchal 
Vatican  Basilica.  I  strongly  emphasize  its 
spontaniety  because  I  shall  not  suffer  any 
confounding  or  mixing  up  of  this  resignation 
of  mine  with  those  of  so  many  victims  of 
secret  plots,  on  whom  resignation  has  been 
imposed,  or  from  whom  it  has  been  wrenched 
by  violence,  as  but  recently  was  done  with 
an  unfortunate  but  distinguished  colleague 
of  mine. 

"  After  ten  years  of  mature  reflection,  of 
inward  conflict,  of  hope  deceived,  I  can  to 
day  solemnly  aver  before  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  who  will  judge  us  all,  that  I  have  been 
led  to  take  this  step  with  no  other  end  in 
view  but  peace  of  conscience  ;  and  to  this 
not  a  few  estimable  ecclesiastics  can  testify, 
for  they  will  collect  the  sincerity  of  my  inten 
tions  from  not  a  few  conversations  held  in 
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confidence  with  them.  Of  course,  I  full  well 
know  how  to  me  will  fall  the  lot,  which  has 
fallen  to  others  without  number,  of  having  to 
endure  false  and  atrocious  attacks,  more  par 
ticularly  from  those  public  journals,  subsi 
dized  by  the  clique  which  rules  supreme  at 
the  Vatican,  which  shoot  mortal  darts  on  all 
sides.  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  their  vile 
warfare  has  long  ago  been  covered  with  uni 
versal  contempt.  I,  however,  shall  reply 
only  by  silence,  and  by  an  inward  prayer  of 
the  heart,  with  which  I  close  this  sheet. 
God  grant  that  my  example  may  find  many 
imitators,  who,  deceived  like  me  in  their 
early  years,  and  afterwards  terrorized  by  the 
worst  of  systems,  are  at  present  dragging  the 
chains  of  their  own  servitude,  to  break  which, 
in  the  case  of  many,  the  lights  of  learning, 
with  discoveries  of  deception  continued 
through  a  long  life,  added  to  sufferings 
and  open  oppressions,  do  not  all  suffice; 
and  who  only  in  the  peace  of  the  tomb 
dare  promise  to  themselves  the  cessation 
of  the  internal  and  external  combat,  and 
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the  reward  of  all  their  affliction  in  their 
entrance  into  the  blessed  immortality  of 
the  life  to  come. 

Your  most  reverend  Eminence's 

Most  obedient, 
COUNT  ENRICO  DI  CAMPELI.O." 


II. 


Past  Catholic  Reform   Work. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Gampello    the    Sx-Ganon. 

1881. 

IT  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the 
heroism  Count  Campello  displayed  in  thus 
separating  himself  for  conscience  sake  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  abandoned  a 
position  that  numbers  covet  and  struggle 
to  acquire.  He  sacrificed  an  income  of  six 
hundred  a  year  (equivalent  fully  to  a 
thousand  in  England),  which  by  raising  his 
little  finger  he  could  have  doubled.  He 
turned  his  back  on  the  princely  status  of  a 
Cardinal  that  lay  before  him  in  the  near 
future,  the  bestowment  of  which  had  twice 
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already  been  hinted  at.  He  alienated  from 
him  many  of  his  old  friends  and  relatives 
whose  love  was  dear  to  him.  How  great 
was  that  wrench  may  be  gathered  from 
words  written  by  him  on  a  photograph  of 
himself,  which  he  gave  to  the  late  Rev. 
C.  R.  Conybeare,  "  Straniero  tra  i  miei" 
("a  stranger  amongst  mine  own").  He 
left  the  Vatican,  too,  singly  and  alone  ;  and, 
like  Abraham  of  old,  in  faith  he  went  out 
not  knowing  whither  he  went.  He  has  often 
told  me  how  disappointed  he  was  that  none 
of  all  those  in  the  Vatican  who  were  one 
with  him  in  belief,  dared  immediately  to 
follow  him.  Lastly,  he  forsook  the  Church 
of  Rome  ignorant  of  the  tenets  and  forms 
of  worship  of  Evangelical  Churches,  and 
incapacitated  to  a  large  extent  by  his  past 
position  for  working  in  connection  with  any 
of  them.  But  I  have  only  given  in  part  the 
negative  side  of  Count  Campello's  sacrifices. 
When  he  left  the  Vatican  he  was  certain, 
as  indeed  he  states  in  his  letter  of  resigna 
tion,  that  his  motives  and  action  would  be 
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misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  He 
knew  that  he  would  first  become  an  object 
of  kind  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican, 
in  order  if  possible  to  win  him  back  ;  and 
that,  when  that  policy  proved  futile,  he 
would  then  become  an  object  of  implacable 
hatred  and  persecution. 

In  spite  of  all  these  anticipations,  Count 
Campello  resolved  not  to  leave  the  city  of 
Rome.  His  first  wish  was  to  make  known  to 
the  public  his  rupture  with  the  Romish  Church. 
Being  a  friend  of  Dr.  Nevin,  the  American 
Episcopal  chaplain,  he  would  naturally  have 
sought  to  do  this  in  his  church,  but,  unfortu 
nately,  Dr.  Nevin  was  in  America.  Knowing, 
however,  Dr.  Vernon,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Piazza  Poli,  he  lost 
no  time  in  calling  upon  him.  Dr.  Vernon 
readily  granted  him  the  use  of  his  church,  and 
so  on  the  very  evening  of  the  day  that  he 
crossed  the  boundary  of  the  Vatican,  never 
again  to  pass  it,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  publicly  his  letter  of  resignation, 
and  of  explaining  to  his  fellow  citizens  the 
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reasons  that  had  led  him  to  take  this  mo 
mentous  step. 

Dr.  Vernon  was  anxious  at  once  to  secure 
Count  Campello's  services,  urging  upon  him 
the  desirability  of  identifying  himself  with  a 
Protestant  Church.  This  step  he  very  wisely 
refused  to  take,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
expressed  his  willingness  to  help  Dr.  Vernon 
in  his  work,  and  this  offer  was  accepted. 
But  after  a  short  time  Dr.  Nevin  returned  to 
Rome,  and,  at  his  request,  Count  Campello 
entered  into  close  relations  with  his  church, 
and  frequently  communicated  in  it. 

Count  Campello's  cherished  idea,  however, 
was  to  carry  on  outside  the  Roman  Church 
that  reformation  which  he  had  tried  in  vain 
to  effect  within  its  pale,  thus  establishing 
a  Reformed  Italian  Catholic  Church.  He 
wished  to  be  able  to  say  to  his  countrymen, 
'  I  give  to  you  your  own  Church  as  your 
fathers  possessed  it  in  the  early  centuries. 
I :  restore  to  you  your  birthright  and  heritage, 
of  which  you  have  been  plundered  by  the 
Vatican — your  own  Church,  in  its  original 
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purity  of  doctrine  and  worship,  and  in  its 
democratic  simplicity  of  government. 

Accordingly,  towards  the  close  of  1881, 
that  is  to  say,  within  a  few  months  of  his 
breaking  with  the  Papacy,  he  thus  formulated 
his  creed,  which  was  made  public  at  the 
time.  In  quoting  it  here  it  is  my  duty  to 
add  that  Count  Campello's  opinions  as  to 
Church  Reform  have  been  since  then 
enlarged  in  many  important  particulars  : 

"  I  accept  whole  and  entire  the  faith  of  the 
Christian,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church, 
which  was  formerly  expressed  in  the  ancient 
creed  of  Nicaea,  and  developed  in  conformity 
with  the  Divine  revelation  in  the  six 
(Ecumenical  Councils.  I  accept,  in  a  word, 
that  faith  which  the  Catholic  Church  has 
always  and  everywhere  taught,  and  which 
was  by  all  received  as  divine. 

"  In  conformity  with  this  Catholic  faith,  I 
hold  the  Sacred  Hierarchy  to  be  of  Divine 
institution.  This,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Clemens  Romanus  and  of  St.  Ignatius, 
martyr,  both  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  and 
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also  by  the  witness  of  the  Apostolic  Canons, 
consisted  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
who  are  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  are  all  called  by  Paul,  '  ministers  of 
Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God.' 

"  I  hold  the  election  of  the  bishops  and 
the  parish  priests  by  the  clergy  and  the 
Christian  laity  to  be  of  Divine,  and  therefore 
inalienable  right — a  right  which  should  be 
exercised  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
sacred  canons. 

"  I  recognise  in  the  Pope  of  Rome  a 
certain  primacy  of  moral  influence,  a  primacy 
of  universal  love  and  solicitude,  which 
primacy,  however,  by  the  Divine  institution 
of  the  Episcopate,  gives  him  no  other  place 
than  that  of  Primus  inter  equates.  I  reject 
at  the  same  time  every  other  attribute 
whatever,  prerogative,  title,  whether  of 
honour  or  of  jurisdiction,  in  the  Pope,  and 
especially  the  decree  of  his  personal  infalli 
bility,  promulgated  in  the  Vatican  Council 
of  1870. 
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"  I  hold  the  sacred  liturgy,  or  the  public 
worship  offered  to  God,  to  be  of  Apostolic 
and  therefore  Divine  Institution,  and  that 
this  should  be  rendered  in  accordance  with 
the  Synodical  ordering  of  the  different 
national  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  therefore  in  the  tongue  spoken  and 
understood  of  the  people ;  and  especially 
that  the  Holy  Bible  should  be  read  so  that 
the  people,  together  with  the  priest,  may 
understand  all  that  God  says  in  His 
Revelation,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to 
respond  in  the  prayers. 

"Although  I  hold  ecclesiastical  celibacy, 
or  the  state  of  one  who  has  renounced 
marriage  for  the  sake  of  religion,  to  be  a 
state  of  holiness  and  perfection  highly 
acceptable  unto  God,  I,  nevertheless,  reject 
as  absurd  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  to  make 
it  a  law  obligatory  on  the  priesthood.  It  was 
never  prescribed  in  the  ancient  Church.  On 
the  contrary,  this  virtue  of  continency  has 
never  been  universally  practised.  For  this 
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reason  the  law  of  celibacy  must  be  regarded 
as  unjust,  tyrannical,  and  contrary  to  the 
very  law  of  God.  Therefore,  it  should  be 
abolished. 

"  I  hold  finally,  the  institution  of  confession 
to  be  wholesome  and  divine,  but  it  must  be 
free  and  moral." 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Qampello    the    Newspaper    Proprietor. 

1881. 

As  Count  Campello  foresaw,  a  conciliatory 
policy  was  first  of  all  pursued  towards  him 
by  the  Vatican,  in  order  to  win  him  back. 
Many  of  his  old  colleagues  called  upon  him 
with  bribes  in  their  hands.  The  Ex-Canon 
was  proof  against  them  all. 

By  and  by  the  Papal  policy  was  changed. 
Letters  blackening  Count  Campello's  cha 
racter  were  prepared  at  the  Vatican,  and 
sent  for  publication  in  its  organs  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  London,  and  even  in  New 
York.  Then  these  were  copied  into  news- 
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papers  published  in  Rome  and  throughout 
Italy,  with  leaders  written  by  members  of  the 
Curia,  drawing  public  attention  to  them  in 
such  words  as  these :  "See  what  foreigners 
think  of  Count  Campello." 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  this  see-saw 
policy  of  threat  and  promise  has  gone  on 
even  to  the  present  time.  Only  as  recently 
as  June,  1890,  a  statement  was  published  in 
the  clerical  journals  of  Rome,  and  quoted 
with  reserve  by  the  Liberal  Press,  to  the 
effect  that  Count  Campello  had  at  last 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Mother 
Church.  Any  gratification  that  this  an 
nouncement  could  bring  to  the  Vatican  was 
shortlived,  for,  within  a  few  hours  of  its  publi 
cation,  Count  Campello  telegraphed  to  his 
friends  at  San  Remo  and  in  England : 
"  Deny  the  shameful  calumny  of  my 
enemies  as  to  my  return  to  the  Vatican." 
He  then  called  personally  on  the  editors  of 
several  leading  newspapers  in  Rome,  who 
immediately  contradicted  the  news,  and 
added  their  sense  of  delight  at  the  position 
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Count  Campello  was  maintaining,  and  the 
work  he  was  accomplishing.  It  was  true 
that  he  had  been  approached  some  time 
before  by  the  Vatican  on  the  subject  of  his 
return,  and  had  been  offered  the  bribe  of  a 
diplomatic  post  at  a  foreign  Court,  and  a 
cardinal's  hat,  but  this  bribe  was  spurned, 
as  all  the  former  ones  had  been. 

Happily,  not  all  the  letters  and  articles 
written  about  Count  Campello  on  his  break 
ing  with  the  Vatican  were  such  as  those  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken.  The  Liberal  and 
Evangelical  Press  of  his  own  and  of  other 
lands  wrote  admiringly  of  his  character, 
alluding  sympathetically  to  the  step  he  had 
taken,  and  to  his  proposed  work  of  reform. 
Meanwhile  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
elsewhere,  hundreds  of  most  encouraging 
letters  reached  him  from  private  sources. 

To  expose  the  tactics  of  the  Vatican,  to 
give  publicity  to  the  opinions  of  others,  to 
gather  to  his  side  workers  who  might  be 
willing  to  aid  him,  and  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  this  new  movement  in  the 
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direction  of  Catholic  Reform,  Count  Campello 
founded  a  newspaper.  It  was  called  the 
Labaro,  a  name  suggested,  of  course,  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine's  Imperial  standard, 
the  Labanim,  on  which  was  a  cross  with  the 
words  "In  hoc  signo  vinces"  ("  By  this  sign 
thou  shall  conquer")  commemorative  of  the 
vision  that  brought  about  his  conversion. 

The  Labaro  bid  fair  for  popular  support, 
and  it  received  it.  Its  circulation  in  the 
capital  was  considerable  from  the  first,  and 
in  the  provinces  it  speedily  became  known. 
It  seemed,  moreover,  to  answer  all  the  pur 
poses  for  which  it  was  founded.  Still,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  the  expense  of  this 
undertaking  was  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
knowing  this  some  English  friends  in  Rome 
came  forward  to  help  him. 

The  Anglo -Continental  Society  had  its 
attention  drawn  to  the  Ex-Canon  at  this  time, 
and  began  to  show  an  interest  in  him  that 
has  never  flagged.  It  sent  him  ^90  as  a 
subsidy  to  the  Labaro.  Still,  almost  the 
entire  expense  of  this  enterprise  had  to  be 
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met  by  himself,  and  he  was  not  a  wealthy 
man.  He  had  never  been  at  any  time  "greedy 
of  filthy  lucre."  So  far  from  that,  he  had  all 
his  life  acted  most  generously,  giving  freely 
of  his  means  to  friends  and  relations,  and  to 
the  poor.  Not  a  little  had  been  expended  in 
providing  suitable  schools  and  churches  for 
working  men,  as  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Vinces,  put  in  order  at  his  sole  cost, 
testifies.  The  resources  of  his  slender  purse 
were  therefore  now  unable  to  finance  this 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  and  he  had  to  with 
draw  it  from  the  combat.  After  a  time  it 
again  appeared,  not  as  a  daily,  but  as  a 
monthly  paper ;  but  as  there  was  difficulty  in 
getting  a  sufficient  number  of  "  paying  "  sub 
scribers  to  keep  it  up,  its  career  too  was  a 
short-lived  one. 

Once  more  the  Labaro  has  come  to  life. 
The  first  number  of  the  revived  paper  bear 
ing  the  heading  //  Labaro  della  R  if  or  ma 
Cattolica,  with,  in  addition  to  the  old  motto 
("/;/  hoc  signo  vinces"),  this  additional  one, 
" Instaurare  omnia  in  Cristo,"  vr&s  published 
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in  San  Remo,  on  the  gth  March,  1890.  It 
makes  its  appearance  once  a  month,  and  is 
sold  at  the  modest  price  of  five  centesimi 
(one  halfpenny).  It  is  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Ugo  lanni,  Minister  of  the  Reformed 
Catholic  Church  of  that  town,  who  has 
dedicated  the  journal  to  Count  Campello  in 
the  following  terms  : 

"  To  you,  bold  restorer  of  the  idea  of 
Catholic  Reform,  promoted  by  Arnaldo  of 
Brescia,  by  Savonarola,  by  Gioberti,  and  by 
Rosmini  ;  ....  to  you,  who,  at  the  price 
of  incomparable  sacrifices,  initiated  the  work 
of  Catholic  Reform  in  the  Italian  Church,  is 
dedicated  our  humble  journal,  as  a  sign  of 
respectful  friendship,  and  of  union  in  the 
good  fight  in  Christ." 

Its  enterprising  young  editor  sent  a  copy 
of  the  first  number,  together  with  an  explana 
tory  letter,  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  by  return 
of  post,  sent  him  a  reply  which  is  published  in 
the  second  number  of  the  Labaro,  from  which 
I  make  the  following  quotations  :  "  London, 
March  3ist,  1890.  I  have  received  and  have 
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read  with  great  interest  your  letter  of  March 
2 yth,  with  the  enclosures,  and  I  wish  cordially 
well  to  the  movements  for  reform  made  within 
the  Italian  Church.  It  is,  I  think,  of  impor 
tance  that  they  should  be  made  fully  known 
in  this  country  from  time  to  time,  the  more 
fully  and  frequently  the  better.  .  .  .  But 
I  need  not  say  that  their  vitality  must  depend, 
under  God,  upon  their  truly  Italian  character, 
upon  their  root  in  the  soil.  For  my  own  part 
I  have  no  polemical  feeling  in  the  matter, 
but  when  members  of  the  Latin  Church  feel, 
with  Dollinger,  that  no  secure  foundations  can 
be  laid  upon  historical  falsehoods,  and  that 
truth,  faith,  and  freedom  will  essentially  stand 
or  fall  together,  I  cannot  withhold  from  them 
all  sympathy.  I  do  not,  however,  feel  in 
clined  to  act  individually,  and  my  desire  is, 
in  this  as  in  other  matters,  to  follow  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  authorities  of  the  Church 
of  England,  especially  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  whom  we  regard  as  our  spiritual 
head." 
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CHAPTER    III. 


Campello    the    Pounder    of  a    Reformed 
Gatholic    Church. 

1882—1883. 

IN  the  autumn  of  the  year  1882  Count 
Campello  believed  that  the  time  had  come 
for  organising  a  Reformed  Catholic  Church. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  English  visitors  in 
Rome  who  interested  themselves  in  his  work 
was  increasing.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
personal  influence  and  untiring  exertions  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nevin.  A  public  meeting  was 
held  in  a  friend's  house,  when  a  committee 
of  direction  and  aid  was  formed,  of  which  he 
was  chairman,  and  on  which  were  the  Rev. 
C.  R.  Conybeare,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Tait  and 
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others.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Rev.  Canon 
Thornton  was  appointed  a  member.  This 
committee  at  once  gave  Count  Campello 
practical  aid  by  hiring  rooms  for  his  work  in 
Via  Farini,  not  far  from  the  church  in  which 
he  held  his  first  canonry — that  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  His  services  now,  and  for 
a  good  while  to  come,  were  evangelistic  in 
their  character,  the  Count  carefully  avoiding 
all  controversial  matters  as  to  doctrine  and 
Church  government.  An  interesting  fact  in 
connection  with  them  was  that  they  were 
well  attended  by  a  class  that  stood  much  in 
need  of  Christian  instruction  and  guidance — 
namely,  the  young  lads,  and  especially  the 
girls,  who  earn  a  livelihood  by  sitting  as 
models  to  artists.  These  models  were 
wholly  uncared  for  in  Rome,  till  Miss 
Mayor — who  has  been  identified  with  Count 
Campello's  cause  from  the  beginning,  and 
is  now  rendering  it  invaluable  service  in 
London — befriended  them.  Miss  Mayor  first 
founded  a  "  Christian  Art  College  "  for  the 
benefit  of  art  students ;  many  of  whom. 
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coming  from  far  distant  homes,  and  having 
no  friends  in  the  big  city,  are  exposed  to 
many  and  perilous  temptations.  In  connec 
tion  with  this  college  she  opened  Night  and 
Sunday  Schools  for  the  models,  enlisting  the 
services  of  the  artists  as  teachers.  Count 
Campello,  with  his  characteristic  interest  in 
all  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  youth,  used  to 
frequent  the  Art  College,  and  address  the 
models  in  their  classes.  His  visits  were 
eagerly  looked  forward  to,  for  often  they 
would  ask  the  question  :  "  Quando  verra  il 
principe?"  ("When  will  come  the  prince?") 
as  they  called  him.  When,  therefore,  /'/ 
principe  appeared  in  Via  Farini  as  a  public 
preacher  and  teacher,  they  were  amongst  the 
most  constant  and  earnest  of  his  hearers. 
Indeed,  they  were  more  than  hearers  ;  they 
became  helpers  in  the  work,  for  the  first  choir 
was  entirely  composed  of  them. 

For  eight  months  the  Count  continued  to 
labour  in  the  Via  Farini  rooms.  Before  the 
close  of  that  time,  however,  they  had  become 
utterly  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  num- 
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bers  that  attended,  and  larger  and  more  suit 
able  premises  were  therefore  taken  in  Via 
Geneva.  Here  there  were  not  only  rooms 
affording  ample  accommodation  for  the  car 
rying  on  of  evangelistic  services,  and  Sunday 
and  week-night  classes,  but  there  was  a  large 
hall,  consisting  of  centre  and  side  aisles,  which 
could  be  made  into  a  very  good  chapei ;  and, 
as  the  time  had  now  come  when,  in  addition 
to  other  work,  it  seemed  desirable  to  hold 
regular  church  services,  it  was  altered  and 
fitted  up,  and  the  name  of  "  St.  Paul's 
Chapel"  given  to  it.  Whilst  this  work  was 
going  on  some  very  pleasing  incidents  oc 
curred,  which  afford  striking  proof  of  the 
utility  of  the  Night  School  for  Young  Work 
men  which  Count  Campello  had  directed  in 
the  Via  Tor  de  Specchi,  and  which  also  show 
the  esteem  and  affection  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  pupils.  The  architect  who  had  charge 
of  the  alterations  had  been  one  of  them,  but 
he  did  not  know  that  the  premises  were  for  his 
old  teacher's  use.  Whilst  Canon  Thornton 
was  one  day  trying  to  persuade  him  to 
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make  certain  changes  which  he  declared  were 
impossible,  Count  Campello  appeared  unex 
pectedly  on  the  scene.  "  I  am  glad  you  are 
come,"  said  Canon  Thornton,  "for  I  am  about 
your  business."  " Is  the  work,  then,  for  you, 
Sigiior  Conte?"  exclaimed  the  architect; 
"  then  of  course  it  can  be  done.  Is  there 
anything  I  would  not  do  for  one  to  whom  I 
owe  everything  ?  Can  I  ever  repay  you  for 
what  I  learned  in  your  Night  School?"  Then 
the  carpenter,  too,  who  was  another  old  pupil 
of  the  Count,  refused  to  take  payment  for 
his  time  and  labour  spent  upon  the  church 
fittings,  and  charged  only  for  the  materials 
used. 

Early  in  1883  tne  inauguration  of  the  new 
premises  took  place.  The  same  success  that 
had  attended  the  Count's  labours  in  Via 
Farini  followed  him  here.  Only  as  the  posi 
tion  of  Via  Genova,  near  the  Via  Nazionale, 
was  a  much  more  central  one,  many  more 
educated  Italians  began  to  attend  the  church. 

About  this  time  Count  Campello  received 
the  following  letter  and  licence  from  the 
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Bishop  of  Long  Island.  As  the  letter  itself 
shows,  these  were  sent  in  consequence  of  an 
application  which  the  Count  made,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  to  the  late  Dr.  Tait, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  praying  that  he 
and  his  work  might  be  placed  under  Episco 
pal  supervision. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen. 

"  Whereas,  the  hundred  Catholic  Bishops 
assembled  at  Lambeth,  England,  in  1878, 
set  forth  the  following  declaration  :  '  We 
gladly  welcome  every  effort  for  reform  upon 
the  model  of  the  Primitive  Church  ;  we  do 
not  demand  a  rigid  uniformity  ;  we  deprecate 
needless  divisions  ;  but  to  those  who  are 
drawn  to  us  in  the  endeavour  to  free  them 
selves  from  the  yoke  of  error  and  super 
stition,  we  are  ready  to  offer  all  help,  and 
such  privileges  as  may  be  acceptable  to 
them,  and  are  consistent  with  the  main 
tenance  of  our  own  principles  as  enunciated 
in  our  formularies.' 

"  And  whereas  the  Bishops  of  the  Church 
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in  the  United  States  of  America,  assembled 
in  Council  as  bishops  of  the  Church  of  God, 
New  York,  1880,  affirmed  further  :  '  That  the 
great  primitive  rule  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
"  Episcopatus  unus  est,  cujus  a  singulis  in 
solidum  pars  tenetur"  imposes  upon  the 
episcopates  of  all  National  Churches,  and 
upon  the  several  bishops  of  the  same,  not  the 
right  only,  but  the  duty  also  of  protecting  in 
the  holding  of  that  faith  and  the  recovering 
of  that  order,  those  who  have  been  deprived 
of  both  by  the  usurpations  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome.' 

"  And  whereas,  the  priest,  Enrico,  Conte 
di  Campello,  has  been  cut  off  from  his  com 
munion  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  because  he 
refuses  to  teach  or  to  hold  as  of  the  Catholic 
faith  the  false  dogma  which  the  Papacy  has 
sought  to  impose  upon  the  Catholic  Church, 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Trent  and 
of  the  Vatican  : 

"  And  whereas,  the  said  priest,  Enrico, 
Conte  di  Campello,  has  in  this  extremity 
appealed  to  the  Catholic  Episcopate  of  the 
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Anglican  Communion  for  ecclesiastical  help 
and  protection,  in  order  that  he  may  with  due 
authority  continue  to  labour  for  the  preserva 
tion  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  restoration 
of  primitive  order  in  the  Church  in  Italy ; 
and  has  given  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
accepts  whole  and  entire  the  Catholic  faith 
as  defined  by  the  undivided  Church  ;  and  has 
promised  to  reverently  obey  those  who  may 
be  set  in  canonical  charge  over  him  : 

"  And  whereas,  the  application  of  the  said 
priest  Enrico,  Conte  di  Campello,  and  all  like 
applications,  have  been  referred  to  me  by  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Archbishop 
Campbell  Tait,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  acting  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  appointed  at 
Lambeth  to  deal  with  such  cases  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abram  Newkirk  Little- 
john,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  Bishop  in  the  Church  of 
God,  do  declare  the  excommunication  and 
the  anathemas  pronounced  against  the  said 
priest,  Enrico,  Conte  di  Campello,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  to  be  utterly  null  and  void  ; 
and  I  do  recognise  him  as  a  priest  of  the 
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Church  of  God,  and  I  do  hereby  authorise 
him  to  execute  his  office  as  a  '  dispenser  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  of  his  Holy  Sacra 
ments,'  working,  wherever  there  may  be  law 
ful  opportunity,  for  a  reform  of  the  Church 
in  Italy  upon  the  model  of  the  primitive 
Church ;  and  I  further  authorise  him  until 
such  time  as  the  Service  Book  of  the  Church 
in  Italy  can  be  duly  revised,  to  make  use 
provisionally  of  the  forms  of  worship  set  forth 
by  the  Church  in  England  and  in  America, 
or  of  so  much  of  them  as  may  be  found 
needful,  as  well  of  such  part  of  the  Latin 
uses  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  faith  and 
order  of  the  truly  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-three,  May  ist,  and  in  the  City  of 
Brooklyn,  United  States  of  America. 

"  ABRAM  NEWKIRK  LITTLEJOHN, 
11  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  God,  with  jurisdic 
tion   in  Long  Island  and  over   '  Foreign 
Churches.'  " 
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Up  to  this  time,  Count  Campello  was 
almost  single-handed  in  his  work,  but  in  the 
month  of  June  he  got  his  first  colleague.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  God's  providence  he 
should  be  a  man  who  had  wrought  harder, 
and  suffered  more  in  the  cause  of  reform, 
than  even  the  Count  himself.  This  was  Fra 
Andrea  d'Altagene,  or,  as  he  was  generally 
known  by  his  family  name  rather  than  by  his 
monastic  one,  Paolo  Panzani.  Count  Cam 
pello  had  found  him  broken  down  in  health, 
less  by  old  age  than  by  laborious  toil  and 
cruel  persecution,  in  a  smith's  shop  in  Rome, 
working  at  straightening  old  bent  nails  for 
about  a  franc  a  day.  He  attended  the 
services  at  Via  Farini,  and  was  always  pleased 
to  be  of  use,  even  in  doing  a  Levite's  service, 
but  now  he  began  to  teach  and  preach. 

I  here  give  a  few  facts  regarding  the  past 
life  of  this  remarkable  man.  He  was  born  in 
1820,  in  Corsica,  but  very  early  in  life  he  left 
his  native  island  for  Rome,  when  he  entered 
a  Franciscan  Monastery.  Himself  pure  and 
saintly,  a  Nathanael  in  whom  was  no  guile, 
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he  was  appalled  by  what  he  saw  going  on  in 
religious  houses  and  in  the  Church.  In  1858, 
he  published  a  book  entitled,  "  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  the  Evils  that  are  destroy 
ing  Religion  and  Society,  and  an  easy  Way  of 
remedying  them."  In  his  simplicity  he  sent 
a  copy  to  Pope  Pio  Nono  for  his  approval 
and  blessing.  Like  another  Jehoiakim,  his 
Holiness  dealt  with  the  book  and  its  writer 
as  that  monarch  dealt  with  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  and  his  roll.  He  cut  the  book  in 
pieces  and  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  he 
ordered  the  writer's  arrest.  Unfortunately  he 
was  more  successful  in  his  base  act  than 
Jehoiakim  was,  for  poor  Padre  Panzani  was 
suddenly  arrested  one  night  in  his  monastery 
cell,  and  carried  off  to  prison.  He  was 
afterwards  condemned  to  twelve  years'  penal 
servitude.  But  God  interposed  to  bring  him 
out  of  prison,  just  as  He  did  of  old  to  bring 
Jeremiah  out  of  his  miry  dungeon.  In  both 
cases  the  hand  of  a  stranger  was  employed. 
The  Superior  of  the  monastery  and  the 
monks  were  naturally  indignant  at  the  arrest 
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of  their  brother,  and  so  they  took  pains  to 
inform  the  French  ambassador  that  they 
had  seen  a  letter  in  his  cell  addressed  to 
Napoleon ;  which  letter,  together  with  the 
rest  of  Panzani's  papers,  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  Pope.  The  ambassador  demanded 
and  recovered  this  letter,  and  forwarded  it  to 
his  sovereign.  Napoleon  thereupon  claimed 
Panzani  as  a  French  subject,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  which  the  Papal 
government  had  to  do.  But  before  this 
result  came  about,  Panzani  had  suffered  three 
long  years  of  imprisonment. 

After  Fra  Paolo's  liberation,  papal  perse 
cution  dogged  his  footsteps  into  every 
monastery  where  he  took  refuge,  and  so  at 
last  he  crossed  the  sea  to  Tunis,  and  there 
found  employment  as  a  gardener,  and 
wrought  contentedly  at  that  occupation 
until  the  cannons  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
delivered  Rome  from  papal  tyranny,  and 
permitted  his  return.  In  taking  up  gardening 
he  neither  laid  down  his  pen,  nor  relinquished 
his  hope  of  reform,  nor  did  he  give  up  his 
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self-sacrificing  habits.  This  is  shown  by  his 
preparing  at  Tunis  a  work  called,  '  The 
Public  Confession  of  a  Prisoner  of  the 
Roman  Inquisition,"  written  after  his  hours 
of  outdoor  labour,  and  published  with  savings 
from  his  small  pay.  Count  Campello  told  me 
that  the  Vatican  employed,  and  sent  over  to 
Tunis,  certain  of  its  low  agents  to  secure 
possession  of  this  book,  and  that  one  evening 
almost  the  whole  of  the  edition  was  stolen 
from  the  printing-house,  and  never  again 
heard  of.  But  no  human  power  could  stop 
Panzani  in  his  work  for  his  Saviour,  and  in 
his  hope  to  do  something  for  his  loved, 
though  corrupt,  Church.  In  Rome,  from 
1870  till  1883,  when  Count  Campello  found 
him,  he  wrought,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  with 
his  hands,  that  he  might  be  chargeable  to  no 
one,  and  laboured  with  his  pen,  and  gave  of 
his  slender  earnings  for  the  cause  he  had  at 
heart.  Dr.  Nevin,  in  an  article  in  the 
Foreign  Church  Chronicle  for  June,  1885, 
writes :  "  For  ten  years  I  have  known  this 
man  enduring  hardness  thus  in  Rome,  always 
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depriving  himself  of  sufficient  food  and 
clothing  in  order  to  lay  by  his  pennies  to 
publish  writings  which  he  thought  contained 
truth  that  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  to  light. 
I  remember  once,  seeing  that  he  was  insuffi 
ciently  clad,  getting  him  five  pounds,  and 
telling  him  to  find  himself  warm  clothing. 
He  brought  me  ten  days  later  some  copies  of 
a  new  pamphlet.  One  pound  of  that  given 
him  had  gone  for  clothing,  the  rest  towards 
printing  this  pamphlet."  Such  then  was 
Paolo  Panzani,  the  man  first  associated  with 
Count  Campello  in  his  Church  Reform  work. 
In  July,  Count  Campello  had  to  leave  his 
colleague  and  his  labours  for  a  short  time. 
Canon  Meyrick,  secretary  of  the  Anglo- 
Continental  Society,  was  anxious  that  he 
should  go  to  England  ;  judging,  rightly,  that 
his  presence  there  would  raise  him  up  many 
friends,  and  materially  advance  the  cause. 
Accordingly,  Count  Campello  accepted  the 
invitation  sent  him.  The  following  account  of 
his  visit  I  quote  from  the  pages  of  the  Foreign 

Church  Chronicle,  for  September,  1883: — 

H 
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"  Count  di  Campello  arrived  in  London  on 
July  6th,  when  he  was  met  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society,  who  intro 
duced  him  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
Bishop  Macdougall,  Bishop  Tozer,  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  J.  Beresford-Hope,  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  G.  Hubbard,  Professor  Mayor,  the 
Dean  of  Ely,  the  Dean  and  Archdeacon  of 
Norwich,  &c.  On  Sunday,  July  7th,  he 
attended  the  morning  service  at  St.  Paul's, 
where  he  was  a  communicant ;  the  afternoon 
service  at  Westminster  Abbey;  and  the 
evening  service  at  St.  Andrew's,  Well-street, 
where  Mr.  Benjamin  Webb  placed  him  in 
surplice  and  stole  in  the  choir.  After  a  visit 
to  Cambridge  and  Ely,  he  proceeded  to 
Blickling  Rectory,  where  he  gained  some 
insight  into  the  life  of  an  English  country 
parsonage,  and  the  working  of  an  English 
country  parish.  .  .  .  From  Norfolk,  he 
went  to  Itchen  Stoke,  in  Hampshire,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Coney- 
beare,  and  taken  by  him  to  meetings  at 
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Winchester  and  Wells,  held,  the  first  in 
Bishop  Macdougall's  house,  the  second  in 
Dean  Plumptre's  hall,  presided  over  in  both 
cases  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and 
attended  by  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  City, 
and  by  other  clergy  and  laity.  He  then  went 
to  Cornwall  for  a  visit  to  Canon  Thornton, 
and  attended  a  meeting  at  Truro,  presided 
over  by  Canon  Phillpotts.  Thence,  after  a 
short  delay  in  London,  where  he  was  the 
guest  of  the  Rev.  T.  Darling,  he  returned  to 
Rome." 

The  Count  was  back  at  his  post  by  the 
beginning  of  August.  But  his  visit  to 
England,  though  a  brief  one,  served  the 
purposes  intended,  and  he  resumed  his  work, 
braced  and  cheered,  and  more  determined 
than  ever  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  feeling  that  to  him,  as 
of  old  to  Paul  and  to  the  Philippians,  it  had 
been  given  "in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only 
to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to  surfer  for  His 
sake." 

H   2 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Qampello    the    Excommunicated. 
1883—1884. 

ON  Count  Campello's  return  to  Italy,  in 
August,  1883,  a  new  local  committee,  of 
which  Dr.  Nevin,  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Rome,  was  again  appointed  chairman,  was 
formed  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  This  was 
rendered  necessary  because  several  members 
of  the  old  committee  had  returned  to 
England.  Distance  from  the  scene  of 
the  work,  however,  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  diminish  their  interest  in  it.  This  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  late  Rev.  J.  C. 
Conybeare  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Thornton 
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soon  collected  in  England  over  £100,  and 
sent  it  out  to  Count  Campello,  through  the 
Anglo-Continental  Society. 

Success,  as  before,  continued  to  mark  the 
work  at  Via  Geneva.  On  week-days  the 
room  where  the  Evangelistic  services  were 
held  was  crowded ;  the  Sunday  services  in 
the  little  chapel  were  well  attended  ;  and  an 
increasing  number  of  young  people  were 
attracted  to  the  Sunday  and  Night  Schools, 
which  formed  an  important  feature  of  the 
mission. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  eventful  year 
(1883)  Monsignor  Giambattista  Savarese 
joined  the  new  movement.  He  was  one 
of  the  Pope's  domestic  chaplains,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  learned  men  then 
to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Curia.  It  came 
about  in  this  way.  Count  Campello  was 
calling  one  day  upon  Father  Curci,  the 
learned  Jesuit,  who  within  the  Church  was 
labouring  also  for  reform. 

The  Padre  said  to  him  :  "  I  know  a  man 
who  is  one  with  you  in  your  ideas." 
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1  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  Count  Campello. 

"  Monsignor  Savarese,"  was  the  response; 
"and  he  is  in  the  room  below  us  at  this 
moment." 

"  By  all  means  let  us  go  to  him,"  said  the 
Count. 

This  they  did,  and  the  Ex-Canon  and  the 
Pope's  Chaplain  then  held  a  long  and  earnest 
conversation,  with  the  result  that  Savarese 
decided  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Campello. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  the  8th  December, 
1883,  the  resignation  of  this  prelate  startled 
the  Vatican,  and  a  new  impetus  was  given  to 
Catholic  Reform  work  at  Via  Geneva. 

Savarese's  presence  was  at  first  a  great 
help  to  Count  Campello.  The  labours  entailed 
by  his  schools  and  services  were  lightened 
for  him.  Also  the  time  had  come  when  a 
reformed  liturgy  in  Italian  would  materially 
improve  the  Church  Service.  Monsignor 
Savarese  undertook  the  work,  for  which  by 
his  literary  powers  and  experience,  he  was 
well  qualified.  This  book  occupied  him 
during  the  summer  of  1884,  an(^  m  October 
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of  that  year  it  was  printed  and  brought  into 
use.  It  was  not,  of  course,  an  original 
work.  It  was  intended  to  be  the  Roman 
Catholic  liturgy,  minus  what  in  that  book  is 
essentially  Roman,  but  retaining  all  that  is 
essentially  Catholic,  translated  into  good 
Italian.  This  reformed  liturgy  was  not  a 
perfect  work.  Many  things  were  retained 
which  Protestants  might  well  object  to,  and 
which  have  since  been  removed.  Indeed, 
Count  Campello  is  at  present  using  a  manu 
script  one,  and  he  has  resolved  upon  further 
modifications,  which  will  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  first  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  which  will  be  held  in  1891.  The 
history  of  this  liturgy  is  thus  so  far  similar  to 
that  of  the  Church  of  England. 

One  striking  advantage  immediately  con 
ferred  on  the  Italians  who  frequented  Via 
Genova  by  Savarese's  liturgy  was  that  it 
gave  them  an  order  of  service  and  a  series 
of  prayers  in  a  language  they  could  under 
stand.  I  have  often  heard  Italians  saying 
their  prayers  and  using  words  which  were 
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not  words  at  all.  Once  they  were  Latin 
ones  ;  but,  as  those  using  them  did  not  know 
what  they  meant,  they  became  radically 
changed  on  their  lips,  and  the  poor  wor 
shipper  uttered  a  language  that  had  no  place 
under  the  sun.  I  have  been  assured  by  those 
qualified  to  know,  that  the  minds  even  of  the 
priests  are  sometimes  in  the  same  sad  condi 
tion.  It  may  be  said  of  them  what  Tyndale 
said  of  those  of  his  day  :  "  Alas  !  neither 
know  they  of  any  more  than  that  they  read  at 
mass  and  evensong,  which  yet  they  under 
stand  not.'"  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that 
sincere,  earnest  souls  amongst  the  Italians, 
even  through  unmeaning  language,  are  able 
to  hold  real  fellowship  and  communion  with 
God,  and  to  make  known  to  Him  their  un 
expressed  desires  and  undefined  longings. 
Still  it  is  a  great  matter  to  teach  them  to 
ask  God,  simply  and  directly,  in  ordinary 
language,  for  the  things  they  want,  and  this 
good  at  least  was  effected  by  the  first  issue 
of  a  Reformed  Catholic  Liturgy. 

In  the  month  of  June  of  this  year  another 
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worker  was  added  to  the  trio  at  Via  Geneva. 
This  was  Filippo  Cicchitti-Suriani,  a  man  who, 
though  still  (1891)  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
is  yet  widely  known  throughout  Italy  for  his 
educational,  philosophical,  and  religious  writ 
ings.  His  career  deserves  well  to  be  known, 
but  here  I  can  only  give  the  barest  outline. 

He  was  born  in  Atessa,  in  the  Abruzzi,  in 
August,  1861.  His  parents  were  poor  but 
honest  and  industrious  peasants.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  having  studied  at  his  village 
school  and  at  the  seminary  of  Lanciano,  he 
received  the  minor  orders  at  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Chieti.  This  prelate,  recognis 
ing  Cicchitti's  great  ability,  proposed  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  to  continue  his 
studies.  As  time  passed,  and  no  action  was 
taken  in  the  matter,  Cicchitti,  in  November, 
1879,  determined,  unaided,  to  set  out  for 
Rome,  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  knowledge  at 
its  colleges  and  universities.  He  arrived 
there  with  only  sixty-four  francs  in  his  pocket. 
Being  perfectly  friendless,  he  applied  to  a 
cab-driver,  who  directed  him  to  a  house  in 
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Via  della  Purificazione,  frequented  by  shoe 
blacks,  orange-sellers,  and  cobblers,  where  he 
obtained  lodgings  at  twenty-five  centimes 
(2^d.)  a  night.  There  he  remained  three 
months,  living  almost  solely  on  bread  and 
onions,  whilst  he  studied  hard  in  the  Ponti 
fical  Seminary  of  Sant'  Apolinare.  Too  poor 
to  afford  himself  an  oil  lamp,  or  even  a 
candle,  he  used  to  study  at  night  by  the  light 
of  the  street  lamps,  and  of  the  gas  in  the 
shop  windows.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he 
obtained  a  situation  as  monitor  in  the  Collegio 
Nazzareno.  He  afterwards  attended  the 
Royal  University,  where,  in  January,  1881,  he 
won  distinction,  and  obtained  what  we  should 
call  a  fellowship,  by  a  lecture  he  delivered  on 
"  Contradictions  of  Philosophy  studied  in 
their  causes  and  effects,  being  a  defence  of 
the  Philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas."  He 
thereafter  received  the  sub-cliaconate  from 
Cardinal  San  Felice,  Archbishop  of  Naples. 
But,  in  September  of  this  same  year,  Count 
Campello  broke  with  the  Vatican.  This 
act  impressed  Cicchitti  greatly.  In  his  mind, 
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doubts  about  his  Church  were  springing  up. 
He  put  them  aside  for  a  while  in  his  eager 
study  of  abstract  philosophical  and  theological 
subjects.  But  they  would  not  be  laid  to  rest. 
Again  and  again  they  presented  themselves 
and  demanded  consideration.  At  last,  in 
December,  1883,  he  called  upon  Count 
Campello,  and  had  a  lengthened  conver 
sation  with  him  on  religious  matters,  and 
on  the  Catholic  Reform  movement.  Count 
Campello  introduced  him  to  Monsignor 
Savarese,  and  the  result  was  that  Signer 
Cicchitti  also  resolved  to  break  with  the 
Papacy,  and  throw  in  his  lot  with  the 
Reformers.  In  the  month  of  May,  he  received 
ordination  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Herzog, 
and  in  June  we  find  him  busy  at  Via  Geneva, 
taking  almost  sole  charge  of  the  Night 
Schools. 

Whilst  thus  a  band  of  able  workers  was 
rallying  round  Count  Campello  and  the  banner 
of  Catholic  Reform,  what  about  the  enemy? 
Was  the  Vatican  indifferent  to  that  which 
went  on  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  and  Mission  at 
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its  very  door?  By  no  means.  It  eyed 
the  growing  strength  and  influence  of  the 
Reformed  cause  with  fear  and  enmity,  and 
at  last  gave  vent  to  its  passion  in  a  series 
of  anathemas,  hurled  at  the  devoted  heads  of 
the  workers,  and  all  who  dared  in  any  way  to 
countenance  them.  These  anathemas  form 
a  long  and  wordy,  but  also  a  very  valuable 
document ;  valuable  because  of  the  charges 
of  heresy  that  are  put  forward  as  the  ground 
of  their  fulmination ;  valuable,  too,  because 
these  very  accusations  of  heresy  are  the 
refutation  of  statements  put  forward  by  some 
Italian  and  English  Protestants  to  the  effect 
that  Count  Campello  still  holds  Papal 
doctrine,  and  still  practises  Papal  rites.  I 
give  a  few  extracts  from  the  indictment,  as 
I  find  it  in  the  Foreign  Church  Chronicle 
for  December,  1884,  in  illustration  of 
this  :- 

"  This  city  is  now  menaced  with  new  evils. 
A  so-called  Congregation  of  St.  Paul, 
stationed  in  the  Via  Genova,  arrogating  to 
itself  the  title  of  '  Catholic,'  and,  mis-using 
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the  appellative  '  Italian,'  seeks  to  ensnare  the 
Romans  in  schism  and  in  heresy.  It  boasts 
itself  Catholic  and  Italian,  while  it  is  truly 
heretical  and  foreign  ....  they  allow 
themselves  to  abolish  the  proper  language  of 
the  Church  ....  they  have  taken 
upon  themselves  to  insert  variations  in  the 
ritual,  not  lawful  without  the  consent  of  that 
authority  that  regulates  the  liturgy  for  the 
universe  ;  they  have  abandoned 

the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  that  chair  on  which 
the  Church  is  founded.  How  can  they  still 
pretend  to  belong  to  the  Church,  or  what 
place  remains  to  them  in  the  fold  of  Jesus 
Christ,  when  they  have  strayed  from  the  fold 
of  Peter,  who  had  it  all  committed  to  his 
care?  Therefore,  their  attempt,  besides 
beine  sacrilegious  and  subversive  of  Church 

&  O 

discipline,  is  essentially  schismatic 
They  deny  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  and 
the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  defining 
ex  cathedra  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  ; 
they  are  therefore  manifest  heretics  .  .  . 
they  destroy  confession  under  colour  of 
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making  it  free  and  moral  .  .  .  they  do 
not  give  to  the  Virgin  the  dogmatic  title  of 
Mother  of  God  ....  they  make  a 
distinction  as  to  origin  and  authority  between 
the  proto-canonical  and  deutero-canonical 
books  of  the  Bible  ...  in  their  Psalms 
they  deny  the  indefectibility  of  the  Church 
when  they  sing  '  Let  her  be  born  again  in 
us.  Let  her  be  what  she  was.'  And  of  the 
Most  Holy  Eucharist  '  Let  this  bread  recall 
to  us  the  immense  love  of  Jesus :  let  it 
represent  His  body,  which  he  gave  for  the 
sinner.  This  wine  shall  be  to  us  the  emblem 
of  the  blood  of  the  Lord.'  Here  shines 
forth  most  clearly  the  negation  of  the 
real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  under  the 
Eucharistic  species,  and  the  heresy  of  the 
Berengarians  is  reproduced  in  rhyme.  To 
these  add  the  passing  over  Catholic  truths 
in  silence,  the  lack  of  invocations  to  the 
Immaculate  Virgin,  to  the  Angels,  and  to 
the  Saints,  the  icy  breath  of  Protestantism 
blowing  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  these 
books,  and  then  deny  the  profession  of 
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heresy  to  the  so-called  Congregation  of  St. 
Paul  of  the  Italian  Catholic  Church. 

"The  congregation  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Italian 
Catholic  Church  is  therefore  heretical,  the 
worship  practised  there  is  sacrilegious  ;  and 
no  one  can  give  in  his  name  to  one,  nor  be 
present  purposely  at  the  other,  without  in 
curring  the  censure. 

"  Let  us  now  apply  to  this  case,  in  virtue 
of  especial  faculties  delegated  to  us  by  the 
Holy  Father,  the  declaration  that  emanated 
from  our  most  eminent  predecessor  in  his 
praiseworthy  instruction  of  the  I2th  day  of 
July,  1878. 

"  i.  All  those  who  inscribe  themselves,  or 
in  any  other  way  give  their  names  to  the  said 
congregation,  even  without  desire  of  adhering 
to  the  heresy,  and  only  out  of  human  respect, 
incur  the  greater  excommunication,  one  of 
those  especially  reserved  to  the  Pope,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  if  they  had  joined  them 
selves  to  one  of  the  other  sects. 

"  2.  With  still  stronger  reason  do  they 
incur  the  same  penalty  who  take  part  in 
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its  functions  or  listen  to  the  preacher,  with 
the  intention  of  yielding  themselves  to  him, 
if,  as  they  impiously  say,  he  persuades  them. 

"  3.  They  equally  incur  it  who,  becoming 
authors  of  the  spiritual  ruin  of  others,  induce 
any  one  to  attend  on  the  functions,  the 
sermons,  or  the  conferences  of  that  sect. 

"  4.  And  lastly,  all  those  are  involved  in 
the  same  censure  who  publish  by  the  press 
invitations  to  the  sermons  or  conferences,  or 
the  subjects  of  either  of  them,  because  of  the 
help  which  they  thus  give  to  the  diffusion  or 
the  confirmation  of  heresy. 

"  And  since  it  is  written  that  'he  who  loves 
dangers  shall  perish  therein,'  they  are  declared 
gravely  culpable  who,  even  through  curiosity 
only,  enter  into  the  hall  of  the  said  congrega 
tion  when  there  is  preaching  there,  or  any 
function  ;  and  much  more  if  they  attend  there, 
though  it  be  only  materially,  and  with  an  in 
tention  alien  from  heresy. 

"  Hearken  to  the  authoritative  warnings  of 
your  Father,  weeping  for  the  evils,  weeping 
for  the  loss  of  so  many  children,  and,  consoling 
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his  grief,  you  will  predispose  the  incorruptible 
judge  to  clemency. 

"  From  our  residence,  on  the  Festival  of 
the  Archangel  St.  Michael,  29th  of  Sep 
tember,  1884,  Lucido  Maria,  Card.  Vicar, 
Augusto  Can.  Barbiellini,  Seer. 

"  The  reverend  parish  priests  will  read  this 
notification  to  the  people,  and  explain  it  on  a 
Festival." 

To  this  excommunication  Count  Campello 
and  his  colleagues  lost  no  time  in  replying, 
addressing  their  defence  to  their  Italian 
fellow-subjects.  The  document  is  too  long 
to  reproduce  in  full,  so  I  content  myself  with 
giving  a  few  quotations  from  the  translation 
of  it  made  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  R.  Cony- 
beare,  and  published  in  the  Foreign  Church 
Chronicle  for  March,  1885  : 
"  To  the  Italians, 

"  All  men  know  the  declaration  of  most 
severe  ecclesiastical  censure,  which  has  been 
furiously  hurled  by  the  orders  of  the  Holy 
Father  against  our  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Via  Genova,  under  the  pretext  and  imputa- 
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tion  of  schism,  breach  of  discipline,  and 
heresy. 

"  For  its  most  bitter  style,  hateful,  out 
rageous,  and  overbearing  words,  we  do  not  care 
at  all,  because  we  can  pardon  fanatic  zeal  for 
the  offence  done  to  us  ;  but  we  cannot  keep 
silence  as  to  the  errors,  which  are  hurtful  to  all. 

"  It  is  not  our  cause  which  is  in  question, 
it  is  not  our  good  name  which  is  hurt  ;  a 
speculative  truth  is  not  debated,  nor  a  practice 
of  private  or  public  life.  The  salvation  of 
souls  and  the  religion  of  the  people,  which 
Peter  and  Paul  first  taught  to  the  Romans, 
and  a  thousand  martyrs  sealed  with  their 
blood  are,  indeed,  at  stake. 

"  If  Vatican  superstition  must  weigh 
eternally  on  Italian  necks  ;  if — as  the  Curia 
affirms — there  cannot  be  an  escape  from 
absolute  obedience  to  the  Curia,  save  in 
rushing  to  the  lowest  depths  of  impiety, 
Italy  must,  by  the  inexorable  laws  of  logic, 
abjure  science,  say  good-bye  to  liberty,  deny 
the  rights  of  reason,  renounce  the  peaceable 
evolution  of  public  life,  resign  itself  to  the 
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condition  of  a  degraded  and  outworn  civili 
zation,  as  true  civilization  is  cursed  by 
infallible  Popes,  and  condemned  by  the 
Syllabus.  Liberty  of  the  press  and  of  con 
science,  the  people's  vote,  the  representative 
form  of  government,  and  even  the  unity  of 
our  country,  are  looked  upon  as  errors  and 
most  pestilent  heresies  which  the  Pope  cannot 
possibly  absolve,  because  he  is  obliged  to 
avoid  contradicting  the  dogma  of  Vatican 
infallibility.  No  link  of  the  chain  rivetted 
on  our  neck  by  the  Curia — which  is  enslaved 
to  the  blackest  sect — can  possibly  be  un 
fastened  or  broken  ;  and  he  who  does  not 
lie  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to  his  confessor,  by 
pretending  to  believe  the  absurd  dogma  of  a 
Divine  prerogative  bestowed  on  the  chosen 
of  the  cardinals,  must  for  all  his  days  live 
deprived  of  the  sacraments,  and  be  robbed 
even  in  death  of  the  last  comforts  of  religion. 
"  And  just  as  much  as  agreement  between 
civilisation  and  the  Papacy  seems  to  us  im 
possible  (now  that  the  Papacy  has  made  itself 

one  with   the   fatal   company),  just    so   much 

I  2 
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does  the  harmony  of  science  and  liberty  with 
the  Universal  Church  seem  to  us  possible  and 
certain. 

"  The  Roman  Church,  according  to  Paul 
the  Apostle,  is  not  the  root  (as  it  boasted  to 
be  from  the  beginning  of  its  conversion),  but 
is  a  branch,  and  that  not  a  natural  one,  sus 
tained  by  the  only  root,  the  Redeemer,  who 
could  as  a  punishment,  when  a  branch  became 
hurtful  to  the  tree,  cut  it  away.  Now,  if  the 
root  be  holy,  as  St.  Paul  teaches,  and  the 
branches  can  be  unholy  through  want  of 
faith,  we,  even  though  excommunicated  by  the 
Curia,  have  the  consciousness  of  being  joined 
to  the  root,  and  of  participating  (as  St.  Paul 
says)  in  the  fatness  of  the  olive.  The  Pope  is 
not  the  Catholic  Church,  which  existed  even 
before  the  Gospel  was  preached  at  Rome. 

"  Nor  is  the  accusation  of  heresy  worth 
more;  from  it  we  cleanse  ourselves  fully. 

"  In  the  Gospels,  in  which  all  is  found  that  is 
necessary  of  belief  for  salvation,  the  Vatican 
additions  do  not  exist.  .  .  .  The  name  of 
heretic.  better  fits  him  who  arrogates 
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to  himself,  with  sacrilegious  blasphemy,  the 
mission  of  Christ,  who  alone  can  say :  '  I  am 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.'  ' 

To  the  following  portion  of  this  reply  1 
desire  particularly  to  draw  attention,  as  it 
refutes  another  of  the  groundless  accusations 
urged  against  Count  Campello  and  his  work 
—namely,  that  he  is  disloyal  to  the  King  and 
Government,  and  that  his  cause  is  Socialistic 
in  its  tendency  :— 

"  We  understand  that  the  Vatican  policy 
would  have  pardoned  us  for  some  heresy,  and 
would,  perhaps,  have  further  pardoned  some 
little  schism,  if  we  had  been  washed  clean  of 
Italianity — a  colour  abhorred  by  the  Pre 
tender. 

"  The  public  voice  has  pronounced  what 
our  true  sin  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  Curia  ;  and 
the  sour,  stinging,  scornful  language  in  this 
part  of  the  notification  gives  evidence  of  a 
grave  and  sharp  wound  in  their  feelings.  The 
prayer  due  for  the  King,  the  warm  suppli 
cations  for  the  independence  and  for  the 
greatness  of  our  country,  are  sins  that  our 
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Congregazione  cannot  pardon.  But  in  us  was 
no  intention  to  affront  any  one  ;  there  was  not 
adhesion  to  any  kind  of  political  party.  Our 
standard  was  to  do  honour  to  the  august  head 
of  our  nation,  through  religious  duty,  through 
citizens'  duty  ;  above  all,  moreover,  to  love 
our  country,  which,  after  God,  comprehends 
all  our  loves,  and  in  which  by  Divine  provi 
dence  we  were  born  men  and  citizens  before 
we  became  sons  of  the  Church.  Oh!  why,  in 
hatred  of  this  our  country,  must  that  which 
has  been  granted  to  others  be  unlawful  for  us? 
Pope  John  VIII.  thought  that  the  difference 
of  language  was  fitted  to  give  greater  glory 
to  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  one  language 
alone  was  never  the  language  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which,  when  gathered  in  its  councils, 
used  Greek  before  it  used  Latin.  Greek  and 
Latin  speech  were  introduced  exactly  at  the 
time  when  they  were  the  vulgar  tongues,  nor  is 
there  reason  why  our  Italy  should  be  robbed  of 
that  advantage  which  all  other  nations  enjoy. 
"  May  God  do  away  with  the  sad  augury 
that  Italy,  in  deserting  the  old  Curia,  must 
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rush  to  the  lowest  depths  of  impiety,  just  as  it 
pleases  the  Cardinal  Vicar  to  prophesy.  The 
best  answer  to  make  him  is,  that  all  who  feel 
an  Italian  soul  within  them  should  know  how 
to  join  in  practice  the  feelings  of  free 
citizens  with  a  sincere  devotion  to  God,  with 
attachment  to  the  Catholic  Church,  with  the 
incorrupted  faith  of  our  fathers.  Christ  was 
the  head  of  those  excommunicated  from  the 
synagogue,  and  for  that  reason  suffered  out 
side  the  gate.  With  Paul  the  Apostle  let  us 
exhort  the  Italians  to  come  out,  to  make 
themselves  imitators  of  Christ  without  the 
gate  ;  there  it  will  come  to  pass  that  we 
suffer  insult ;  but  Christians  know  how  to 
pardon  in  dying,  and  to  fight  so  long  as  their 
life  lasts  for  the  truth  and  for  the  faith. 
"  For  the  Italian  Catholic  Church, 
"  Monsgr.  GIAMBATTISTA  SAVARESE. 
„  CONTE  ENRICO  m  CAMPELLO. 

FR.  ANDREA  D'ALTAGENE. 
,,        SAC.    FILIPPO    CICCHITTI- 

SURIANI. 
"  Rome,  October  lyth,  1884." 
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The  Papal  excommunication  and  the  reply 
naturally  aroused  much  interest  in  Rome, 
and,  as  often  happens,  what  was  designed  to 
hurt,  only  helped.  The  whole  Press  of  Rome 
and  of  the  Provinces — outside  the  clerical 
section  of  it — sided  with  the  Reformers,  and 
denounced  the  foolish  tyranny  of  the  Vatican. 
The  immediate  result  was  a  large  accession 
of  adherents  to  the  cause  of  Reform. 
Amongst  these  was  a  priest,  who,  however, 
soon  played  the  part  of  a  traitor. 

The  sun  of  prosperity  was  shining  full  upon 
the  workers  at  Via  Geneva,  and  this  memor 
able  year,  1884,  seemed  to  be  closing  for 
them  in  unclouded  sunshine.  But  it  was 
ordered  otherwise.  They  were  not  all  to  be 
permitted  to  see  its  winter  sun  set  together. 
One  was  destined  to  pass  into  that  land 
which  has  no  need  of  the  sun  to  shine  in  it, 
for  the  glory  of  God  lightens  it,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  Light  thereof.  It  was  meet  that 
this  should  be  he  who  had  begun  earliest  to 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith — who  had 
longest  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
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day.  On  the  28th  November,  the  aged, 
saintly,  suffering  Paolo  Panzani,  departed 
"to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  by  much, 
by  far,  the  better."  A  friend  has  sent  me 
in  manuscript  the  following  recollections  of 
him  :— 

"  November  i4th.  Count  Campello  begged 
me  to  go  and  see  him,  and  I  am  thankful 
I  went.  A  more  triumphant  deathbed  I  never 
witnessed.  I  said,  '  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
suffering  so  much.'  '  Oh !  soon  I  shall  be 
with  Jesus.  I  am  surrounded  with  mercies. 
They  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink  mingled  with 
gall,  I  am  encircled  with  the  sweetest  balsam 
of  life.'  " 

Count  Campello  has  told  me  how  Panzani 
thought  that  it  was  not  right  that  he  should 
have  had  such  comforts  in  death  when  his 
Saviour  had  them  not. 

"  November  i9th.  Saw  old  Panzani  this 
morning,  \,I  )  has  come  to  his  very  last.  I 
asked  how  he  was  ?  'As  God  wills.'  Over 
his  head  was  an  illuminated  text,  '  Fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith.'  I  said,  '  You  have 
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fought  that  fight.'  He  said,  '  But  to 
conquer  we  must  die,  as  Jesus  did.'  When 
I  said,  '  Soon  you  will  see  Jesus,'  beaming 
joy  lighted  up  his  face  as  he  said,  ' Lo  spero.' 
He  sent  a  message  to  the  Superior  of  the 
Capuchin  Convent.  '  A  dying  man  dares  not 
lie  in  the  very  presence  of  death.  What  I 
have  maintained  in  life,  in  death  I  maintain. 
Christ  Jesus  is  the  one  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  not  the  Pope  of  Rome.'  November  28th. 
Count  Campello  has  just  been  in  to  tell  me 
of  Panzani's  death.  He  wept  like  a  child  as 
he  said,  '  The  saint  and  martyr  has  gone 
home.  Many  a  death-bed  have  I  witnessed, 
but  never  one  like  this.  His  mind  was  clear 
to  the  end.  He  suffered  agonies,  but  never 
did  one  murmur  escape  his  lips.  His  whole 
soul  was  swallowed  up  in  burning  love  to 
Christ.'  Fourteen  years  ago  Panzani  taught 
me  to  know  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
When  he  was  dying,  I  said,  '  Tell  Jesus  how 
we  are  struggling  for  Him  in  Rome,  and  are 
ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  His  sake,  as 
the  first  martyrs  did.'  His  answer  was,  '  He 
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is  praying  for  you,  and  all  Italy,  at  God's 
right  hand  in  Heaven.  ' 

To  these  touching  recollections  I  only  add 
his  last  words  to  Count  Campello  :— 

"  I  asked  him  if  he  had  no  misgivings. 
1  Say  you  wish  the  last  rites  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  I  will  fetch  a  priest  at  once  to 
perform  them.'  Panzani  looked  up  and  said, 
with  earnestness,  '  No.  I  need  them  not. 
My  Saviour  is  with  me.  I  have  no  fear.  I 

HAVE  LIVED  AS  A  POOR  MAN,  BUT  I  DIE 
AS  A  PRINCE  !  '  " 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Qampello    the    Forsaken. 

1885—1886. 

AT  the  beginning  of  1885  another  priest 
offered  his  services  in  the  cause,  and  they 
were  accepted.  Soon  afterwards  five  priests 
in  Sicily  expressed  their  willingness  to  join 
the  movement,  and  applications  for  admission 
were  received  from  others  in  different  parts 
of  Italy.  Several  of  these  wished  work  and 
stipend  guaranteed  beforehand ;  but,  of 
course,  men  who  only  break  with  the 
Papacy  on  such  a  condition  cannot  be  a 
great  gain  to  a  reform  cause.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  want  of  general  educa- 
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tion  of  the  ordinary  parish  priests,  and  their 
upbringing  under  the  Papal  system  in  Italy, 
are  hindrances  to  their  efficiency  as  reform 
workers  which  are  sometimes  hard  to  over 
come.  Apart,  however,  from  any  other 
consideration,  want  of  funds  necessitated 
the  committee's  declining  the  application  of 
the  Sicilian  priests. 

The  question  of  finance  was  now  beginning 
to  present  serious  difficulties,  and  it  had  to 
be  faced.  During  the  preceding  year  ^"400 
had  been  sent  to  the  mission  from  England 
through  the  Anglo-Continental  Society,  but 
the  outlay  had  been  double  that  sum.  If  the 
little  band  of  workers  was  to  be  increased  to 
a  great  company  much  more  money  would 
require  to  be  raised.  This  aspect  of  affairs 
was  brought  prominently  before  a  large  and 
influential  meeting,  which  was  held  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
at  the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol  in 
London.  The  Chairman,  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Bishop 
Macdougall,  Canon  Meyrick,  Canon  Thorn- 
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ton,  Dr.  Nevin,  and  others,  took  part.  One 
speaker  quoted  from  a  sermon  that  had 
lately  been  preached  in  Rome  by  Bishop 
Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  the  following  words, 
which  show  the  impression  Count  Campello 
and  his  workers  made  upon  strangers  :  "  I 
shall  take  to  my  distant  home  many  sweet 
memories  .  .  .  but  no  memories  will  be 
dearer  than  my  meeting  with  those  brave 
souls  who  have  given  up  all  that  men  can 
give  for  their  loyalty  to  the  truth."  At  this 
meeting  nearly  ^250  were  given  or  promised 
for  the  work. 

But  now  dark  clouds  began  to  gather,  and 
a  terrible  storm  was  about  to  burst  over  the 
promising  cause  in  Via  Geneva.  Monsignor 
Savarese  had  from  the  beginning  been  less 
pronounced  in  his  alienation  from  the  Papacy 
than  Count  Campello.  No  doubt  sincere 
conviction  had  impelled  him  to  abandon  it, 
but  he  did  not  step  out  into  hardship  and 
privation  as  the  Count  had  done,  for  the 
latter,  at  the  time  of  Savarese's  quitting  the 
Vatican,  had  his  mission  well  organised,  and 
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he  could  say  to  him  :   "I  offer  you  at  once 
employment    and    an    income."       Monsignor 
Savarese's  grasp  of  Evangelical  truth  and  his 
attachment  to  Reformed  types  of  worship,  were 
much  less  strong  than  Count  Campello's,  and 
hence   his   retention    in    the  liturgy  of  some 
Roman  characteristics  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.     A  revisal  of  the  liturgy  was  called 
for,  and  while  that  was  being  proceeded  with, 
Count  Campello  insisted  on   certain  changes 
being  made   against   the  wish  of   Monsignor 
Savarese.     In  the  mode  of  conducting  Divine 
Service,  too,  their  opinions  differed  widely,  but 
as   Count   Campello  viewed   all   externals  as 
secondary  and  unessential,  he  was  willing  to 
give    way    on    many    points.      For    instance, 
Savarese    would    say  .-    "  We    must    have    so 
many  candles  burning  on  the  altar,"  to  which 
the  Count  would  reply:   "  I  do  not  care  how 
many  we   have.      The   placing  of  six   or  six 
dozen   is   all    the   same    to    me,    so    that    we 
have  light  to  read  by.     To  me,  beyond  giving 
light  and  serving  for  ornament,  they  have  no 
meaning."      But   when   Monsignor   Savarese 
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wished  to  introduce  enforced  auricular  con 
fession  ;  when  he  sought  to  take  the  cup 
from  the  laity ;  when  he  desired  to  retain 
the  priestly  garb  for  daily  life  ;  then  Count 
Campello,  like  Paul  in  the  case  of  Peter, 
"  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was 
to  be  blamed."  Whenever  rites  and  cere 
monies,  indifferent  in  themselves,  became 
associated  in  the  minds  of  priest  or  people 
with  errors,  then  he  made  a  resolute  stand. 

Thus,  early  in  1886,  the  relations  between 
Count  Campello  and  his  colleague  were 
already  very  much  strained.  Whether  the 
Vatican  heard  of  this  unhappy  state  of 
matters  at  Via  Geneva  or  not  I  cannot  tell, 
but  just  at  this  time  it  set  on  foot  powerful 
agencies  for  the  winning  of  Savarese  back  to 
itself. 

And  now  another  priest  sought  to  enter  the 
work,  whose  application  unfortunately  became 
a  veritable  "  bone  of  contention."  Count 
Campello  and  Signer  Cicchitti  knew  the  man 
well,  and,  having  no  confidence  in  him,  stoutly 
opposed  his  reception.  Monsignor  Savarese 
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and  his  friends  as  strongly  favoured  it,  and 
they  carried  their  point.  Succeeding  events 
proved  that  Count  Campello  and  Signer 
Cicchitti  were  right. 

Meantime  mischief  was  being  wrought. 
This  unfortunate  division  caused  a  falling  off 
of  subscriptions  for  the  work.  There  followed, 
after  a  time,  a  general  reduction  in  the 
stipends  allowed  to  the  workers ;  and,  the 
rent  at  Via  Genova  having  been  raised,  the 
Mission  was  transferred  to  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele.  With  reduced  income,  Monsignor 
Savarese's  faith  and  courage  began  sadly  to 
fail.  The  specious  promises  of  money,  place, 
and  power,  made  by  the  Vatican,  were 
beginning  to  weigh  with  him.  One  day  he 
spoke  to  Count  Campello  of  there  being 
nothing  before  them  in  the  Reform  work  but 
hardships,  privation,  and  starvation ;  and  he 
even  spoke  of  a  return  to  the  "  fleshpots  of 
Egypt."  Count  Campello  was  indignant.  He 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  unable  to  master  his 
grief  and  anger'  at  Savarese's  words,  said 
with  indignant  tones  and  gestures  :  "  Never 
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again  hint  to  me  of  such  a  thing !  If 
necessary,  I  will  take  off  my  coat  as  Panzani 
did,  and  work  like  him,  straightening  old 
nails  in  a  smithy ;  or  I  will  brush  boots  at  a 
crossing;  but  I  will  never  go  back  to  the 
Vatican,  never !  I  will  keep  my  honour  and 
my  faith."  The  differences  between  them 
led  on  to  open  rupture.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  work  in  Rome  could  no  longer  be 
carried  on.  Count  Campello — "  troubled  on 
every  side,  yet  not  distressed  ;  perplexed,  but 
not  in  despair "  —formed  the  resolve  to  set 
out  for  England,  with  a  view  to  make  known 
his  difficulties,  and  the  crisis  that  had  arisen 
in  the  work.  Before  he  started,  a  few  kind 
friends  put  into  his  hands  a  sum  of  money. 
Of  this,  he  retained  what  he  thought  would 
suffice  for  his  journey,  leaving  the  remainder 
with  the  Mission. 

He  arrived  in  London  on  the  i5th  of  May. 
He  had  written  to  no  one,  so  no  kind  friends 
met  him,  in  his  sadness  and  loneliness,  to  bid 
him  welcome,  and  to  help  and  cheer  him. 
He  has  told  me  how  he  went  to  an  Italian 
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hotel,  and  how  in  his  frank  way  he  said  to 
the  proprietor:  "I  have  only  that  coin," 
showing  him  a  gold  piece.  "  Give  me  a 
cheap  room  and  cheap  food,  for  I  must  live 
on  it  till  better  times  come."  He  then  wrote 
off  brief,  urgent  letters  to  those  who  had 
taken  him  by  the  hand  when  he  was  in 
England  three  years  before.  Without  loss  of 
time  he  called  upon  the  Most  Reverend  Lord 
Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  was  then 
in  London.  Lord  Plunket,  who  has  ever  been 
his  staunchest  friend,  at  once  held  out  to  him 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  relieved  him 
of  many  pressing  anxieties.  Then  Canon 
Meyrick  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society, 
and  others  visited  him,  and  assured  him  of 
their  sympathy  and  willingness  to  aid.  It 
was  whilst  he  was  in  London,  consulting  with 
these  friends  about  his  work,  that  a  telegram 
arrived  from  Rome  which  confirmed  his 
worst  fears  and  suspicions.  The  bribes  and 
promises  of  the  Vatican  had  succeeded  with 
the  half  -  hearted  Savarese,  and  he  had 
recanted.  Other  changes  at  Piazza  Vittorio 
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Emanuele  followed  this  one.  The  young 
priest,  who  had  been  received  into  the  work 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  followed 
Savarese's  example ;  and  Signer  Cicchitti 
applied  to  the  Government  to  be  put  on  its 
educational  staff,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  of  Aquila. 
In  doing  this,  however,  he  had  no  intention 
of  severing  himself  from  Count  Campello  and 
his  Reform  work.  On  the  contrary,  he  hoped, 
whilst  earning  a  livelihood  and  thus  lightening 
the  expenses  of  the  mission,  to  be  able  to 
render  efficient  service  to  the  cause.  He 
hoped  not  only  to  hold  conferences,  and  to 
conduct  services,  but  also  to  be  able  to  in 
fluence  for  good  the  young  men  who  would 
pass  through  his  hands — enlisting  them  on 
the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  realised  all 
his  expectations.  The  young  ministers 
now  associated  with  Count  Campello 
have  all  been  his  students.  But  vastly 
wider  than  the  influence  exercised  by  him 
in  his  chair,  has  been  that  wielded  by 
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him    through     his    numerous    and    weighty 
writings. 

In  view  of  the  altered  condition  of  affairs 
in  Rome  the  question  before  Count  Campello 
and  his  friends  in  England  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  was  a  most  pressing  and  serious 
one.  The  mission  was  virtually  without 
workers.  If  he  returned  to  Rome  to  carry 
it  on,  he  would  require  to  do  so  single- 
handed  against  tremendous  odds,  for  the 
Vatican  was  more  persistent  in  its  efforts  to 
crush  it  than  ever.  In  these  circumstances 
Count  Campello's  mind  turned  to  his  native 
province  of  Umbria,  and  to  a  district  there 
that  seemed  admirably  suited  for  the  re 
opening  of  his  work  of  Catholic  Reform, 
namely,  the  Valnerina.  This  valley  had  an 
interest  for  him  hardly  less  than  that  of  the 
neighbouring  Clitumnus,  for  in  it  his  father 
had  possessed  a  little  property,  on  which  he 
spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  It  had 
therefore  a  claim  upon  the  Count,  both  on 
account  of  his  father's  connection  with  it  and 
his  own,  for  the  property  had  come  into  his 
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hands.  The  condition  of  this  valley,  both 
religiously  and  educationally,  was  at  a  low 
ebb ;  for,  whilst  the  Papacy  did  little  for  its 
people,  their  needs  were  not  met  in  any  other 
way.  Count  Campello,  too,  could  carry  on  his 
work  in  its  towns  and  villages  at  practically 
little  cost,  whilst  his  own  personal  expenses 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  he  could 
live  in  his  own  house.  Lastly,  the  position 
of  the  Valnerina  in  Umbria — the  central 
province  of  Italy — made  it  a  convenient  centre 
from  which  to  extend  the  truth  throughout 
the  land. 

Count  Campello  laid  these  considerations 
before  his  friends,  who  heartily  approved  of 
them.  The  Valnerina  was  henceforward  to 
be  the  head-quarters  of  the  movement.  At 
the  same  time,  as  it  is  important  to  have  a 
mission  in  Rome,  a  hope  was  expressed  that 
this  withdrawal  from  the  Capital  would  only 
prove  temporary,  and  that  soon,  in  another 
form,  the  work  would  be  resumed — a  hope 
which  has  since  been  realised. 

To   more    efficiently    aid    the    Count     new 
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arrangements  were  made.  On  the  sugges 
tion  of  the  Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket,  an 
Association  was  formed  to  raise  funds  for 
the  carrying  on  and  extension  of  the 
Mission.  Of  this  Association  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Campbell  Colquhoun  and  Miss  Mayor 
were  chosen  secretaries,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  consented  to  act  as  chairman. 
The  Bishop  of  Long  Island,  from  circum 
stances  involving  no  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  work,  being  unable  to  continue  his 
episcopal  supervision,  the  Bishop  of  Salis 
bury  undertook,  at  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  request,  to  discharge  this 
duty.  These  arrangements  continue  to 
the  present  time,  and  work  admirably. 

Everything  having  thus  been  put  in  order, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1886,  Count  Campello 
left  the  shores  of  England  for  his  beloved 
Italy;  resolved,  with  God's  help,  to  resume 
once  more  his  Evangelistic  and  Catholic 
work  of  Church  Reform  amongst  his 
countrymen. 


IF>.A.:R,T    in. 


Present    Catholic    Reform 
Work. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Term    in    the    JPalnerina. 
1886. 

IN  the  autumn  of  1886,  Count  Campello, 
according  to  the  arrangements  made  in 
England  of  which  I  have  spoken,  took  up  his 
abode  at  Arrone,  in  the  Valnerina,  and  there 
raised  the  standard  of  Catholic  Reform. 

In  the  summer  of  1889,  I  had  the  happiness 
of  spending  a  considerable  time  with  Count 
Campello  in  his  home.  With  him  and  with 
his  fellow-workers,  I  visited  repeatedly  all  the 
stations  where  he  carries  on  his  work.  I  had 
thus  abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  what 
was  being  done,  and  of  judging  of  its  results. 
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The  following  pages  contain  the  story  of  my 
visit. 

The  Valnerina,  or  as  the  word  means 
literally,  the  Valley  of  the  Nera — so  called 
from  the  name  of  the  river  that  flows  through 
its  whole  extent — lies  among  the  lower  ranges 
of  the  Apennines,  about  eighty  miles  north  of 
Rome.  It  is  full  of  natural  beauty,  and  of 
historic  interest ;  and  is  not  devoid  of  objects 
of  present  day  attraction.  Term  is  the  place 
first  reached  on  entering  it.  It  claims  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the 
historian.  Of  this  fact  the  inhabitants  seem 
to  have  no  doubt,  for  they  have  raised  a 
monument  to  their  distinguished  townsman  in 
the  public  gardens,  and  they  have  called 
streets  and  squares  by  his  name.  It  is 
curious  to  see  the  name,  "  Cornelio  Tacito," 
above  the  doors  of  shops,  and  to  find  not  a 
few  people  in  Terni  so  called  at  the  present 
time.  Terni  was  also  the  birthplace  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus. 

Wandering  amongst  its  streets  I  came 
upon  a  Via  Sole,  which  conducted  me  to  an 
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old  Pagan  Temple,  hexagonal  in  shape, 
which  still  bears  the  name,  "Temple  of  the 
Sun."  It  is  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  I  found  in  it  a  venerable  looking 
priest  teaching  some  little  children.  In 
the  garden  of  the  bishop's  palace  I  saw 
the  ruins  of  what  had  been  an  extensive 
amphitheatre,  the  underground  passages 
and  dungeons  of  which  are  in  very  good 
preservation. 

The  chief  interest,  however,  of  Terni  lies 
in  the  present  rather  than  in  the  past.  It  is 
a  modern  place,  boasting  of  the  electric  light, 
and  this  not  merely  in  one  or  two  public 
buildings,  but  in  every  shop  and  private 
house  ;  whilst  at  night  all  the  streets  are 
ablaze  with  it,  and  rows  of  lamps  light  up 
brilliantly  the  chesnut  avenues  that  lead  into 
the  country.  But  the  electric  light  is  only 
an  indication  of  industrial  enterprise. 

Just  outside  the  town  is  an  enormous 
acciaieria,  or  steel  foundry,  in  which  are 
employed  not  less  than  6000  men  ;  and  near 
this  a  large  Government  weapon  manufactory, 
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where  1000  muskets,  and  as  many  swords 
and  bayonets  are  turned  out  daily.  The 
acciaieria  belong  to  the  Jesuits,  whose  object 
in  starting  it  was  not  only  to  make' money, 
but  to  embarrass  the  Government.  In  their 
disloyal  purpose  they  have  failed,  and  the 
work  itself  is  now  passing  into  the  possession 
of  the  State.  Several  other  iron  and  steel 
works,  on  a  smaller  scale,  exist  in  and  around 
the  town. 

Terni,  a  few  years  ago,  had  only  17,000 
inhabitants,  now  it  has  35,000,  and  this 
rate  of  increase  continues.  The  erection  of 
houses  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  population.  Thousands  of  families  are 
living  in  single  rooms.  What  explains  this 
sudden  commercial  enterprise  and  prosperity? 
To  answer  this  question  we  must  go  a  couple 
of  miles  up  the  Valnerina.  There  we  come 
upon  the  celebrated  Marmore  Falls,  or  Falls 
of  Terni,  a  beautiful  cascade  600  feet  in 
height.  Niebuhr,  speaking  of  it,  says  : 
"  Thousands  of  travellers  visit  it.  How  few 
know  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  Nature."  It 
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was  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man  over  2000 
years  ago.  Marcus  Curtius  Dentatus,  in 
272  B.C.,  cut  a  deep  and  narrow  channel, 
mostly  through  rock,  from  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  over  which  the  Velino  now  falls, 
back  into  the  country  several  miles,  until  he 
tapped  Lake  Velinus.  That  lake  he  thus 
changed  into  the  fertile  plain  of  Rieti  ;  the 
artificial  rock  cutting  became  the  rapids  of 
the  Velino,  and  thus  these  falls  were  added 
to  the  many  lovely  sights  of  Italy. 

But  this  engineering  work  of  the  old  Roman 
Censor  did  more  than  reclaim  land  and  create 
a  thing  of  beauty ;  it  made  the  present  pros 
perity  of  Terni,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
possible.  It  is  the  energy  developed  at  these 
falls  that  turns  all  the  machinery  in  the  town, 
and  transforms  for  its  inhabitants  night  into 
day.  A  proposition  has  even  been  made  to 
light  up  Rome  from  this  same  source. 

The  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Terni  contrasts  with  their 
material  one.  Working  in  dust  and  heat, 
melting  and  moulding  iron  all  day  is  apt  to 
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generate  coarseness  of  character.  Sudden 
material  prosperity  itself  tends  to  careless 
and  reckless  living.  The  streets  of  Terni 
witness  painfully  to  these  truths. 

Count  Campello,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power, 
is  endeavouring  to  bring  to  bear  on  this  state 
of  things  a  softening,  elevating  influence. 
He  has  opened  an  evangelistic  hall,  where 
on  weekday  evenings  and  on  Sundays  the 
Gospel  is  preached,  and  useful  lectures  are 
delivered.  An  Italian  flag,  red,  white,  and 
green,  with  the  arms  of  the  royal  House  of 
Savoy  in  its  centre  (a  white  cross  on  a  red 
ground)  floating  from  a  window  indicates 
where  the  hall  is  situated,  and  calls  the 
people  to  the  meetings.  Its  hall  is  clean 
and  bright.  The  walls  are  hung  round  with 
texts  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  the  love 
of  God  and  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  such  as :  "  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  "  Come  unto  Me 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  and 
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I  will  give  you  rest."     "  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  His  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

Above  the  preacher's  desk  are  painted 
in  large  blue  letters  on  a  white  ground  the 
words,  "Religione  e  Patria."  Count  Campello 
does  well  in  keeping  the  union  of  these  two 
factors,  that  appeal  most  strongly  to  human 
love  and  devotion,  conspicuously  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  By  doing  so  he  protests 
against  the  separation  of  them  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  For  one  to  be  a  good  Romanist 
he  must  be  a  bad  Italian  citizen.  If  he  loves 
his  Church  as  at  present  constituted  he  must 
hate  the  State  ;  if  he  serves  faithfully  the 
Pope  he  must  be  disloyal  to  the  King.  There 
is  no  middle  course  possible.  The  people  of 
Italy  happily  have  made  their  choice.  They 
have  sealed  it  with  their  blood,  and  they  are 
prepared  to  uphold  it  with  the  same.  They 
have  chosen  their  country  and  their  king, 
and  have  deserted  the  Pope1.  A  recent 
calculation  shows  that  two-thirds  of  the  inha 
bitants  of  Italy,  that  is,  twenty-two  millions 
of  the  people  of  the  land  are  practically  out- 
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side  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But 
many  of  them  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  their  country's  prosperity  can 
be  secured  independently  of  religion.  When 
I  said  to  a  banker  lately  that  a  nation  cannot 
prosper  whose  people  live  outside  the  recog 
nition  of  God  and  His  law,  his  reply  was  : 
"  We  in  Italy  will  try  the  experiment."  Un 
fortunately  this  man  represents  a  very  large 
and  increasing  class.  Count  Campello  pro 
tests  against  this  error,  and  shows  by  his 
motto  that  it  is  righteousness  alone  "  that 
exalteth  a  nation  "  ;  that  Patriotism  and 
Religion,  love  to  country  and  to  God,  must 
go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Italian  Catholic  services,  at  which 
I  was  present  at  Terni,  are  well  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Italians.  They 
consist  of  two  kinds,  la  conferenza  and 
il  culto.  The  former  is  a  thoroughgoing 
Evangelistic  meeting.  After  extempore 
prayer,  and  the  singing  of  one  or  two 
hymns,  and  the  reading  of  Scripture,  there 
is  a  series  of  short  addresses  by  different 
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Evangelists,  each  brimful  of  Gospel  truth, 
of  bold,  brave  utterance,  and  of  manly 
eloquence.  The  speakers  were  not  born 
Protestants,  they  have  not  learned  the 
conventional  terms  and  phrases  of  the 
theologian,  and  so  all  they  say  is  natural, 
and  said  naturally.  They  are  not  '  delivering 
addresses,'  far  less  reading  them.  They  are 
persuading  their  countrymen  to  accept 
Christ,  and  become  free  Christians  and 
patriots  in  Him.  The  people,  too,  do  not 
sit  with  demure  faces  thinking  how  good 
they  are,  but  they  are  all  alert  and  interested, 
and  are  intent  only  on  learning  something, 
and  receiving  good ;  and,  as  the  speakers 
depict  in  graphic  language  the  possibilities 
of  nobility  of  character  and  of  life  offered 
them  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  contrast  to  the 
stunting  and  degradation  of  all  true  manhood 
at  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
audience  clap  their  hands  and  cry  '  bravo.' 
Be  it  Sunday  or  weekday  they  thus  give  free 
vent  to  their  natural,  honest  feelings.  This 

may  seem  strange  to  us,  but  we  know  that  it 
I.  2 
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was  common  in  St.  Chrysostom's  time,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  not  to  see  it  in  those  unique 
popular  gatherings  of  which  I  speak.  I 
suppose,  however,  Count  Campello,  like  St. 
Chrysostom,  might  sometimes  say :  "  It  is 
all  very  well  to  clap  your  hands  and  cry 
'  bravo,'  but  beware  lest  you  go  away  and  do 
not  the  things  that  I  bid  you  !  " 

The   culto  is  the   regular  Church   service, 
which    is    conducted    on    the    lines    alreadv 

J 

indicated  as  chosen  by  Count  Campello—- 
those  of  the  Church  of  Italy  in  primitive 
times.  The  liturgy,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
is  used.  The  sermon  is  specially  adapted 
for  building  up  the  faith  of  those  who  already 
believe.  At  each  service  the  Holy  Com 
munion  is  administered.  I  was  not  surprised 
to  see  the  culto  well  attended.  In  it  the 
people  have  their  own  time-honoured  form 
of  worship,  purged  of  errors  and  absurdities. 
There  is  no  more  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  no 
more  Mariolatry,  no  more  invocation  of 
saints,  no  more  unpatriotic  sentiments 
uttered,  no  more  vain  repetitions  in  Latin, 
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understood  oftentimes  neither  by  priest  nor 
worshipper  ;  but  prayer  and  praise,  reading 
and  preaching  in  the  mother  tongue,  and 
direct  access  to  God  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Whatever  may  be  our  own  ideas 
and  preferences  as  to  the  best  form  of 
worship — whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of 
other  Christian  workers  in  Italy — the  con 
gregations  that  gather  to  the  culto  in  Terni 
demonstrate  that  Count  Campello  has 
adopted  a  form  which  meets  the  con 
ceptions  and  requirements  of  the  Italian 
people ;  which  is,  I  think,  the  chief  thing 
to  be  considered.  Make  the  people  truly 
religious — really  worshippers  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  of  Him  who  is  a  Spirit — and  then  leave 
them  to  follow  that  form  of  worship  that 
suits  them  best. 


(   -5°  ) 


CHAPTER    II. 


Qasteldilago   in   the   &alnerina. 

THE  Nera  is  a  good  large  river,  and  an 
important  one  too  in  the  estimation,  at  least, 
of  those  who  claim  an  interest  in  it.  Fed  by 
perennial  springs  and  perpetual  snows,  it  is 
always  full,  and  thus  preserves  in  beauty  and 
fertility  the  whole  stretch  of  the  Valnerina. 
But  beyond  that,  it  derives  an  importance 
from  the  Tiber,  of  which  it  is  a  tributary. 
Or  rather,  as  this  couplet  puts  it,  the  immortal 
Tiber  would  not  be  what  it  is  but  for  the 
Nera. 

"//  Tevere  non  sarebbe  Tevere 
Se  la  Nera  non  gli  dava  da  bevere." 
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It  is  one  of  those  unapproachable  rivers, 
flowing  solitarily  in  a  sunken  level  bed,  the 
banks  of  which  are  of  loose  earth  which 
forbids  the  approach  of  the  traveller's  foot  to 
their  edge,  and  which  are  only  prevented 
from  falling  in  by  the  thick  growth  of  willow, 
alder,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  that  line 
their  borders,  and,  bending  over,  dip,  in 
answer  to  the  breeze,  their  leafy  branches  in 
the  swift  current. 

About  five  miles  from  Terni,  up  the  river, 
there  is  seen  a  village  picturesquely  perched 
on  the  top  of  an  isolated  rock.  It  has  double 
battlemented  walls  with  massive  towers,  and 
old  wooden  gates  clamped  with  iron  bars  and 
bolts  that  still  hang,  although  they  have  long 
ceased  to  swing,  on  their  rusty  hinges.  It  is 
called  Casteldilago.  The  name  is  significant : 
it  means  the  castle  of  the  lake.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  this  valley  of  the  Nera,  like 
that  of  Rieti,  was  once  a  vast  lake  ;  and  that 
in  a  far  back  time,  either  nature  or  man,  or 
perhaps  both,  cut  an  outlet  for  the  waters 
near  the  Marmore  Falls,  where  the  valley  at 
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the  present  time  is  merely  a  gorge  between 
walls  of  tufa.  As  further  strengthening  the 
theory,  large  iron  rings  are  to  be  seen 
fastened  securely  into  the  rocks  under  the 
walls  of  the  village,  to  which,  tradition  says, 
the  old  inhabitants  once  moored  their  boats. 
Then,  too,  the  arms  of  Casteldilago  are  two 
fishes  swimming  within  a  circle  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  an  island.  I  examined  the  rocks 
on  which  Casteldilago  stands.  Great  stalac 
tites  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  long,  like  huge 
serpents,  cling  to  its  precipitous  sides,  and 
everywhere  the  action  of  water  is  visible. 

This  old  "  Castle  of  the  Lake  "  is  another 
of  the  places  that  Count  Campello  has 
stormed  and  captured.  Its  people  are  very 
different  from  those  of  Terni.  They  are 
simple  peasants.  Each  has  his  little  piece  of 
land  on  which,  besides  having  his  vine  and 
fig  tree,  and  growing  his  favourite  vegetable, 
the  tomato,  he  raises  enough  Indian  corn  to 
make  polenta  for  his  family,  which  here,  as  in 
most  parts  of  Italy,  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
people.  During  certain  months  of  the  year 
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the  inhabitants  of  this  village  have  frogs  on 
their  table  as  an  agreeable  variety.  These 
are  small  and  their  flesh  is  white  and  tender, 
and  tastes  not  unlike  fish.  Amongst  the 
peasants  of  the  valley  those  of  Casteldilago 
are  almost  alone  in  their  hunt  for,  and  relish 
of,  this  kind  of  food.  It  seems  like  an 
ancient  hereditary  trait — a  relic  of  the  time 
when  their  ancestors  were  fishermen. 

Casteldilago  contains  between  three  and 
four  hundred  inhabitants,  and  amongst  these 
Count  Campello  maintains  evangelistic  ser 
vices  all  the  year  round.  As  at  Terni,  inti 
mation  of  a  meeting  being  held  is  made  by 
hanging  out  the  Italian  national  flag.  This, 
as  I  have  said,  affords  another  refutation  of 
the  calumny  often  circulated  by  those  in  Italy 
who  should  know  better,  that  he  is  a  repub 
lican,  and  his  movement  socialistic.  At  the 
same  time,  Count  Campello,  whilst  firmly 
attached  to  the  present  reigning  House  of 
Savoy,  yet  recognizes  the  fact  that  Christian 
ity  is  something  grander  and  wider  than  all 
political  parties;  and  he  preaches  the  Gospel, 
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welcoming  all,  no  matter  what  their  views, 
unto  the  Kingdom  of  his  Master  Jesus  Christ. 

My  visits  to  Casteldilago  were  made  in  the 
time  of  harvest.  The  peasants  were  all  busy 
in  their  fields  from  early  dawn  till  dusk 
gathering  in  the  precious  fruit  with  which 
God  had  rewarded  their  labours  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  Yet  they  never  failed  to  obey 
the  summons  of  the  banner  that  floated  from 
the  window  of  the  evangelistic  hall  above  their 
old  battlemented  walls.  During  the  winter 
months,  evening  classes  for  secular  and  reli 
gious  instruction  are  held,  and  many  children 
and  young  people  attend  them.  On  the 
Sunday  there  is  Divine  Service.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  the  evangelist  was  Signor 
Aleandro  Luzzi,  a  native  of  the  village.  He 
was  then  a  student  of  divinity,  but  he  has 
since  been  ordained,  and  the  Count  hopes 
soon  to  open  a  church  there  under  his 
pastoral  care. 

Outside  of  the  work  carried  on  by  Count 
Campello  there  is  really  little  done  in  this 
village  for  the  religious  instruction  and 
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improvement  of  the  people,  although  there  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  a  priest.  This 
man,  like  most  village  priests,  has  a  very 
small  salary.  He  has  also  many  relations 
dependent  upon  him,  and  so  to  eke  out  a 
livelihood  he  works  as  a  stagnaro,  that  is  to 
say,  he  tins  copper  cooking-vessels,  and  a 
very  good  workman  he  is.  The  Archbishop 
of  Spoleto,  I  believe,  once  reproved  him  for 
this.  The  priest  had  his  answer  ready : 
"  The  Apostle  Paul  wrought  with  his  hands, 
and  why  should  not  I  ?  My  income  is  too 
small  to  keep  me.  If  you  increase  it  till  it 
does,  I  will  willingly  shut  my  workshop." 

The  Archbishhop  apparently  did  not 
approve  of  this  condition,  for  up  till  now 
no  augmentation  of  stipend  has  come  to  the 
poor  parroco,  and  the  villagers  continue  to 
carry  their  faulty  pots  and  pans  to  him  as 
before.  He  is  doing  good  honest  work,  and 
need  not  feel  ashamed,  for  greater  men  than 
he  have  combined  in  themselves  the  tinker 
and  the  preacher. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


oArrone   in    the    &alnerina. 

ABOUT  a  mile  further  up  the  Valnerina, 
situated,  like  Casteldilago,  on  a  lofty  isolated 
rock,  stands  the  village  of  Arrone.  It  is  a 
larger  place  than  its  neighbour,  having  a 
population  of  about  a  thousand  people.  But 
its  walls  and  battlements,  its  towers  and 
gates  are  in  a  much  less  perfect  condition. 
Half  way  up,  among  the  steep,  narrow,  and 
ill-paved  streets,  is  a  little  disused  church, 
which  has  on  its  crumbling  walls  interesting 
old  frescos  representing  the  life  of  St. 
Sebastian  ;  and  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
the  rock,  overlooking  all  the  straggling 
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village,    and     commanding    a    view    far    and 
wide    up    and     down    the    valley,     stands    a 
massive  square  tower,  into  whose  cracks  and 
clefts   shrubs   and    trees    have    firmly  rooted 
themselves,    which,    seen    from    a    distance 
below,  look  like  banners  waving  in  the  breeze. 
In  this  village  Count  Campello  has  his  home. 
The  house  is  very  picturesquely  situated  on 
the   edge  of  a  rocky  slope,  which  has  been 
turned  into  a  terraced  garden.     Its  aspect  is 
south  and  west,  and  it  is  therefore  full  of  sun 
shine  and  fresh  air,  and  from  it  the  prospect 
of  valley  and  hill  is  beautiful  and  extensive. 
If   it   is  true    "  that   curses    come    home    to 
roost,"  how  true  it  is  also  that  blessings  do 
the    same.     When    Count    Campello   was    a 
Canon     in     St.    Peter's    this   house    was    his 
summer  retreat.     But  he  rarely  occupied  it. 
Learning  that  the  doctor  of  the  village  had 
a  sick  daughter,  who  could  probably  get  well 
if  allowed  to  live  in  a  sunny  house   instead 
of  his  own  damp,  cold  one,  Count  Campello 
generously   offered  the  family  the  use  of  a 
portion    of   his.    on    the  condition   that  they 
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should  keep  the  rest  of  the  house  in  order, 
and  see  to  his  comfort  whenever  he  should 
chance  to  come  to  Arrone  for  a  holiday. 
Only  too  glad  to  accept  the  offer,  and  meet 
its  easy  conditions,  the  family  at  once  took 
possession.  For  ten  long  years  Count  Cam- 
pello  rarely  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
house,  or  made  enquiry  about  his  property. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  returned  to 
Arrone,  not  as  the  high-placed  Prelate  of 
St.  Peter's,  but  as  the  despised  preacher  of 
the  Gospel ;  not  for  a  holiday's  rest,  but  to 
enter  upon  his  life's  work.  He  found  that 
the  family  had  fulfilled  their  trust.  His  rooms 
were  ready  for  him,  and  those  whom  he  had 
benefited  were  only  too  glad  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  cares  of  his  household. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arrone  are  devoted  to 
the  Count,  and  rally  round  him  in  his  Reform 
work.  His  ( confer enze '  are  held  in  a  sort 
of  out-house,  not  in  itself  an  inviting  place. 
Its  floor  is  unpaved,  and  one  side  of  the  room 
consists  of  the  face  of  the  rock  against  which 
it  is  built.  The  place  is  brightened  up,  how- 
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ever,  by  texts  of  Scripture  that  speak  of  the 
love  of  God  and  of  salvation  through  faith  in 
His  Son,  our  only  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 
And  when  of  an  evening  it  is  lit  up,  and 
filled  with  honest,  earnest  men  and  women, 
all  eagerly  listening  to  Count  Campello  and 
his  young  evangelists  as  they  proclaim  the 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  one  forgets  its 
cellar-like  appearance,  and  does  not  feel  its 
damp  floor  and  chill  atmosphere.  The  culto 
is  held  on  Sunday  mornings  in  a  room  in  the 
Count's  house  which  is  fitted  up  temporarily 
as  a  chapel.  Its  doors  are  left  open  during 
the  service,  so  that  those  who  cannot  find 
accommodation  inside  can  see,  or  at  least 
hear,  the  speaker,  whilst  standing  in  the 
passages  and  rooms  adjoining. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  necessity  to  use 
this  chapel  with  its  too  restricted  space,  and 
the  conference  hall  with  all  its  unwholesome- 
ness,  will  have  ceased.  A  beautiful  church, 
with  school-rooms  attached,  and  a  dwelling- 
house  for  the  incumbent,  are  advancing 
towards  completion.  The  new  buildings  are 
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conveniently  situated  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village,  and  for  those  dwelling  around  it ; 
and  they  form  a  conspicuous  and  pleasing 
object  in  the  landscape.  When  finished  they 
will  have  cost,  inclusive  of  site,  about  ^"1400, 
and  the  hope  is  entertained  that  when  the 
opening  ceremony  takes  place  the  gratifying 
announcement  may  be  made  that  they  are 
clear  of  debt. 

As  showing  the  good-will  the  people  bear 
towards  the  Count  and  his  Reform  Work,  I 
may  state  that,  when  a  building  site  was 
being  sought  for,  the  Municipality  offered  to 
give  one  free  of  expense.  Unfortunately, 
what  they  had  to  give — to  their  own  regret 
as  well  as  to  the  Count's — could  not  be 
accepted  because  of  its  out -of -the  way 
position.  Disappointed  in  this,  they  did  what 
they  could  to  encourage  the  undertaking. 
When  the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  the 
Syndic  and  his  colleagues  were  present,  and 
a  merry  peal  was  rung  on  the  village  bells. 

But  if  the  people  of  Arrone  were  thus 
enthusiastic  over  the  advance  of  the 
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Reformed  cause,  the  clerical  authorities 
were  in  an  opposite  frame  of  mind.  The 
parish  priest  promptly  revenged  himself  on 
the  Municipality  by  excommunicating  the 
bells,  but  they  ring  out  as  merrily  as  ever. 
Then  the  Archbishop  of  Spoleto,  who,  if  I 
mistake  not,  owes  his  position  largely  to 
Count  Campello's  influence,  lifted  up  his 
heel  against  him.  He  pronounced  the  old 
anathema,  forbidding  the  faithful  to  give  him 
fire  or  water,  but  this  action  only  evoked 
pity  and  contempt.  But  this  same  arch 
bishop  has  tried  other  and  gentler  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  Count.  He  tried  to  win  him 
back  to  the  Papacy.  He  once  sent  a  mes 
sage  to  him,  through  the  Count's  sister — who 
lives  at  Spoleto,  and  is  a  devoted  daughter  of 
the  Church — to  say  that  he  would  like  to  see 
him.  The  next  time  Count  Campello  was  at 
Spoleto  he  gratified  the  bishop's  wish  by 
calling  upon  him.  The  bishop  began  :  "  I 
was  glad  to  see  you  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Images  the  other  day.  I  hope  you  felt 

them  influencing  you  to  return  to  the  bosom 
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of  the  Church."     Count  Campello  answered 
that  he  could  not  say  that  he  had.     "  Then," 
said  the  bishop,  "  I  beg  you  to  make  a  pil 
grimage  to   the  Madonna  delta  Stella,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  she  cannot  fail  to  restore 
you."     The  Count  rose  and  said  sternly:    "It 
is  a   shame  of   you — a  Christian  bishop — to 
talk  to  me  as  a  pagan  would,  saying,  '  Go  to 
Venus,  and  if  Venus  cannot  help  you,  go  to 
Diana.'  "     Other  Madonnas   are  believed  to 
have  this  same  power  of  restoring  heretics. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who,  like  the  Count,  has 
left  the  Church  of  Rome,  lately  told  me  that 
masses  are  said  to  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie, 
of  Arzignano,  near  Vicenza,  every  week  for  his 
return.     Nothing  is  truer  than  the  statement  I 
have  often  heard  Count  Campello  make,  that, 
"  The  Papacy  is  simply  veneered  paganism"; 
or,  as  a  Venetian  doctor  expressed  it  when 
we  were  talking  together  of  Christianity,  "We 
Italians  are  not  Christians  ;   we  know  nothing 
really  about  Christ,  we  are  pagani" 

Attached   to   the  Count's  house  are  large 
stables.      They   are   now   empty.     When   he 
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was  a  prelate  of  St.  Peter's  it  was  otherwise. 
Then  he  could  keep  his  riding  horses  ;  now 
he  has  to  visit  his  distant  stations  on  foot,  or 
else  take  a  place  in  a  hired  vehicle  or  a 
public  diligence.  His  empty  stable  is  a 
witness  to  his  self-sacrifice.  Of  course,  in 
such  a  place  as  Arrone  there  is  no  society. 
The  lack  of  this  makes  another  notable 
change  in  the  life  of  Count  Campello.  By 
birth,  by  education,  by  position,  he  had  free 
access  to  the  best  society  the  capital  of  Italy 
could  afford.  He  has  left  all  that  behind 
him.  Like  Paul,  he  has  counted  all  things 
but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord.  When  I  have 
spoken  to  him  of  these  things,  he  has  said  : 
"  Once  I  could  not  have  endured  life  in  this 
place,  and  I  should  have  felt  all  its  privations 
and  hardships.  Now  I  love  it,  and  my  peo 
ple,  and  my  work ;  and  I  would  not  exchange 
them  for  all  the  wealth,  and  company,  and 
luxury  of  the  Vatican  !  "  Unless,  however, 
actually  spoken  to  of  such  things,  he  never 
refers  to  them. 

M   2 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Ferentillo    in    the    Jfialnerina. 

ABOUT  a  couple  of  miles  beyond  Arrone  the 
valley  of  the  Nera  contracts  to  a  narrow  pass, 
just  wide  enough  to  allow  the  river  to  flow 
through.  The  hills  on  both  sides  are  rough 
and  precipitous,  and  are  nearly  a  thousand 
feet  high.  On  their  lower  slopes  is  built  the 
village  of  Ferentillo.  It  is  divided  by  the 
river  into  two  equal  parts,  which  are  con 
nected  by  an  old  wooden  bridge.  Each  half 
starts  from  the  river's  edge,  and  climbs, 
house  over  house,  up  the  rocky  steeps,  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  Old 
ivy-clad  castles  crown  these  twin  villages, 
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and  they  are  flanked  by  massive  walls,  now 
broken  and  crumbling.  This  pass  must  have 
been  in  olden  times  a  very  Thermopyle, 
and  Ferentillo  almost  impregnable.  It  was 
formerly  a  considerable  town,  but  now  it  is 
only  a  little  larger  than  Arrone.  Its  ruined 
fortifications,  its  roofless  buildings,  that  speak 
of  its  strength  and  extent  in  the  past ;  and 
its  strange  position,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  places  in  the  Valnerina.  The 
tradition  of  this  valley  having  once  been  a 
great  lake  is  also  firmly  believed  in  here,  and 
places  were  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  face  of 
the  cliffs,  where,  they  say,  iron  mooring-rings, 
such  as  those  that  exist  at  Casteldilago,  are 
still  to  be  seen. 

Ferentillo  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  the 
Valnerina  where  Count  Campello  began  his 
work.  Its  inhabitants  showed  themselves 
well  disposed  towards  it.  Here  he  found, 
however,  that  not  only  was  there  a  sad  lack 
of  religious  knowledge  and  spiritual  life,  but 
that  there  was  also  no  adequate  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  young,  many  of  whom 
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were  allowed  to  grow  up  untaught  and  un 
disciplined.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  church 
and  evangelistic  services  and  a  Sunday 
school,  a  day  school  had  also  to  be  opened. 
The  training  of  the  youth  of  the  place  has 
thus  formed  a  special  branch  of  the  work. 
The  building  in  which  these  labours  are 
carried  on  is  one  as  conveniently  situated 
for  the  people  as  is  possible  in  such  a 
strangely  built  village.  Part  of  it  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  small  chapel,  part  as  a  school 
room,  and  the  rest  serves  as  a  house  for  the 
evangelist  or  pastor. 

I  must  here  say  that  Count  Campello's 
representatives  at  this  place  have  not  always 
proved  themselves  suitable  and  efficient  men, 
and  so  the  work  has  not  prospered  to  the 
extent  it  might  have  done.  The  Count  has 
had  not  a  little  anxiety  and  annoyance  on 
that  account.  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  say  that  whilst  it  is  true  that  many 
ex-priests — such  as,  for  example,  Count 
Campello  himself — become  splendid  pastors 
and  evangelists  ;  yet  others,  unable  to  rise 
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above  their  old  habits  of  life,  completely  and 
lamentably  fail.  The  three  assistants  who 
followed  each  other  at  this  village  were  ex- 
priests,  and  unfortunately  turned  out  to 
belong  to  this  latter  class.  At  present  the 
work  is  carried  on  from  Arrone,  but  Count 
Campello  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  settle 
at  Ferentillo  a  young  evangelist  of  the  right 
stamp. 

Before  leaving  this  village,  I  must  tell  of  an 
extraordinary  thing  I  saw  there — the  mummies 
of  Ferentillo.  These  are  not  the  bodies  of  be 
ings  who  lived  long  centuries  ago,  and  which 
have  been  carefully  preserved  in  embalming 
spices,  but  of  people  who,  in  the  memory  of 
many  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
wrought  and  lived  in  their  midst.  These 
mummies  have  their  abode  in  the  crypt  of  the 
parish  church.  Entering  it,  I  saw  first  of  all, 
tons  upon  tons  of  bones,  some  neatly  piled 
up,  others  thrown  together  in  wild  confusion. 
Beyond  these  were  the  so-called  mummies, 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  tiny 
infants,  ranged  around  the  walls  that  propped 
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them  up ;  and  the  broken  coffins,  out  of 
which  they  had  been  taken,  lay  scattered 
about.  The  sight  was  a  curiously  interesting, 
but  a  most  ghastly  one.  The  mummies  were 
not  skeletons,  but  were  clothed  with  skin  and 
flesh.  Not  a  hair  had  fallen  from  their  heads. 
A  great  many  of  the  women  held  crosses  and 
crucifixes  in  their  fingers.  The  soil  of  the 
crypt  contains  certain  chemicals  which  have 
the  property  of  drying  and  tanning,  and  thus 
preserving  bodies  put  into  it.  These  poor 
folks  of  Ferentillo  had  been  buried  for  a  time 
in  this  tiny  and  strange  campo  santo,  and 
then  were  taken  up  to  make  room  for  others, 
and  set  thus  in  orderly  rows  round  the  crypt. 
All  this,  however,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  for  the  village  can  now  boast  of  a 
modern  cemetery. 

As  I  left  the  crypt  and  entered  the  church 
above  it,  I  could  not  but  think  that  the  one 
place  too  nearly  resembled  the  other.  Its 
rites  and  ceremonies  have  spiritual  forms,  but 
they  have  been  mummified.  Many  of  the 
priests,  too,  the  victims  of  their  system,  are 
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intellectually  dead.  If  one  does  show  a  little 
independent  thought  and  liberal  action  he  is 
at  once  crushed.  Either  he  is  called  to 
Rome,  where  he  will  be  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  the  Vatican,  or  he  is  banished  to 
some  out  of  the  way  place  where  he  can  have 
no  scope  for  his  powers,  nor  opportunity  to 
influence  other  minds.  The  banishment  of 
Pere  Didon,  from  a  sphere  of  wide  influence 
in  Paris,  to  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery  in 
Corsica,  is  a  well-known  illustration  of  this ; 
and  I  know  personally  not  a  few  others  who 
have  been  equally  cruelly  treated.  Count 
Campello  has  often  assured  me  that  there  is 
only  one  unpardonable  offence  a  priest  can 
commit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Vatican.  He  may 
possess  any  character  he  pleases,  and  live 
after  any  fashion  he  likes.  He  may  be 
corrupt  and  corrupting  to  any  degree,  or,  on 
the  other  hand  he  may  even  be  a  saint. 
When  a  young  man  of  my  acquaintance,  in 
training  for  the  Church  in  the  Seminary  of 
Vicenza,  was  about  to  break  off  his  studies, 
because  scandalized  by  what  he  saw  of  the 
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conduct  of  the  priests,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Vicenza,  Giovanni  Antonio  Farina,  said  to 
him  :  "  Yes,  these  are  men  who  are  not  good, 
but  you  can  be  a  priest,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  His  professor 
however,  who  is  now  also  a  bishop  in  Italy, 
was  hardly  of  the  same  opinion,  for  three 
years  later  he  thought  my  friend  hopeless 
material  out  of  which  to  create  a  priest,  for 
he  said:  (( Porta  troppo  I'evangelo,  non  si 
PIIO  convincerlo"  (He  is  too  full  of  the 
Gospel,  one  cannot  convince  him).  Of 
the  six  hundred  priests  in  Venice,  one  half, 
in  public  opinion,  are  considered  to  be  men 
of  bad  life.  But  the  Vatican  cares  for  none 
of  these  things  !  Unless  they  are  matter  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  others,  it  will  take 
no  notice  of  them.  But  what  it  will  on  no 
account  overlook,  nor  pass  by  unpunished,  is 
for  a  man  to  rebel  against  being  an  automatic 
machine  in  its  hands,  and  to  dare  to  exercise 
independent  thought  and  action. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Le  99Turc,  La  ffialle,    and  dJTonte 'franco 
in    the   Gainer ina. 

THERE  are  other  villages  and  hamlets, 
scattered  up  and  down  the  Valnerina,  in 
which  occasional  services  are  held  by  Count 
Campello,  but  in  which  for  lack  of  men  and 
money  no  regular  work  can  as  yet  be  carried 
on. 

One  of  these  is  called  Le  Mure.  Its 
population  consists  of  a  score  of  families, 
which,  with  their  divisions  and  subdivisons, 
make  about  a  hundred  households.  The 
buildings  in  this  village  have  been  set  down 
in  the  most  irregular  fashion.  They  are  all 
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old  and  in  an  utterly  tumble-down  condition. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  sanitation.  The  paths 
between  the  houses  are  unpaved,  and  deeply 
bedded  with  litter  and  refuse  of  all  kinds, 
amongst  which  fowls  scrape,  and  swine,  which 
are  never  kept  in  confinement,  lie  sunning 
themselves.  There  is  no  school,  and  the 
parish  church  is  practically  unused.  No 
regard  is  paid  to  Sunday.  Yet  the  people 
are  neither  idle  nor  poor.  On  the  contrary 
they  are  industrious  and  rich.  Each  house 
hold  owns  land  to  the  value  of  ^2000,  and 
saves  on  an  average  2000  francs  a  year 
(^"80).  Some  are  so  ignorant  that  they 
cannot  even  count  their  money.  They  toil 
like  slaves,  and  live  below  the  level  of  the 
cattle  they  tend.  If  these  people  were  once 
enlightened  and  evangelized,  and,  had  their 
habits  of  life  changed,  not  only  could  they 
maintain  schools  and  a  church  for  them 
selves,  but  they  could  do  much  to  extend 
such  blessings  to  others  less  fortunate,  from 
a  money  point  of  view,  than  they  are. 

La  Valle  is  another  village  as  educationally 
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and  spiritually  destitute  as  Le  Mure.  It  has 
a  church,  but  it  has  no  priest.  The  old 
incumbent  died  some  years  ago,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Spoleto  has  not  appointed 
a  successor.  Perhaps  he  cannot  find  one  ; 
but  the  people  give  another  reason  which 
has  reference  to  the  money  aspect  of  the 
question.  There  is  a  small  school,  but  the 
children  are  not  sent  to  it.  When  I  spoke 
to  some  persons  about  this,  their  reply  was  : 
"  We  were  never  at  school.  We  can  till  our 
fields  and  feed  our  cattle  without  education, 
and  why  should  not  our  children  ?"  However 
this,  I  dare  say,  was  an  exaggeration  on  their 
part,  for  some  Christian  literature  we  brought 
with  us,  and  distributed  amongst  them,  was 
gladly  received  and  read. 

Montefranco,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a 
city  set  on  an  hill.  Its  inhabitants,  before 
the  railway  was  constructed  by  Terni,  to 
Rome,  were  the  great  carriers  of  this  and 
the  neighbouring  valleys.  After  that,  finding 
their  trade  was  gone,  they  lapsed  into  lawless 
habits,  becoming  utterers  of  base  coin,  and 
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leading  riotous  gypsy  lives.  At  last  the 
Government  restored  order  by  sending  troops, 
and  having  the  ringleaders  in  mischief 
captured  and  punished.  Now  they  are  an 
industrious,  well-to-do  class  of  people. 

Count  Campello's  experience  of  the  Monte- 
franco  people  illustrates  their  past  and  present 
phases  of  character.  Soon  after  his  settle 
ment  in  the  Valnerina,  he  was  passing  along 
the  hillside  by  a  narrow  footpath  at  some 
distance  below  the  village,  when  stones  were 
thrown  at  him  from  above,  and  a  chorus  of 
voices  shouted  at  him,  " Bruto  protest  ante, 
bruto  protestante."  The  next  day  Count 
Campello  appeared  in  the  market  place,  and 
calling  the  people  together,  began  to  address 
them.  He  first  appealed  to  their  patriotism 
by  contrasting  the  claims  and  conduct  of  the 
Pope  with  those  of  King  Humbert,  and  this 
to  such  good  purpose,  that  when  he  asked 
those  who  wished  for  a  return  of  the  Temporal 
Power  to  hold  up  their  hands,  not  an  arm 
was  moved  ;  whilst,  to  the  demand  that  those 
who  were  loyal  to  their  king  should  do  so,  a 
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forest  of  hands  was  raised  amid  a  cheer  that 
echoed  like  a  joyous  cry  of  liberty  amongst 
the  hills  around.  The  Count  then  proceeded 
to  explain  what  their  Church  once  was  before 
Papal  ambition  changed  it  into  an  instrument 
of  tyranny  and  imposition  ;  and  referring  to 
the  previous  day's  incident,  said  :  "  It  is  the 
Pope  who  is  the  Protestant,  not  I  !  He 
protests  against  the  truth ;  against  man's 
right  to  have  free  access  to  his  Maker; 
against  education ;  against  constitutional 
liberty ;  against  the  unity  and  well-being  of 
the  country.  A  free  Church  in  a  free 
country  is  what  I  am  seeking  to  restore  to 
you  !  The  result  was  that  all  went  over  to 
Count  Campello's  side.  The  municipality 
has  offered  him  a  site  for  a  hall,  and  has 
invited  him  to  send  an  evangelist  to  work  in 
their  village. 

These  places  of  which  I  have  spoken  are 
only  a  few  of  many  which  I  might  mention 
that  are  similarly  well-disposed  towards  Count 
Campello,  and  are  desirous  that  his  Reform 
work  should  be  established  in  their  midst. 
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Such  is  the  Valnerina,  such  are  its  needs, 
and  such  is  the  gallant  attempt  made  by  this 
Reformer  to  meet  and  supply  them.  This,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  has  only  partially  accom 
plished.  But,  given  men  and  means,  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  in  a  few  years 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  valley, 
educationally  and  spiritually,  and  make  it  in 
these  respects,  what  it  is  historically  and 
materially,  interesting  and  beautiful. 


(  '77  ) 


CHAPTER    VI. 

San    Re  mo. 

COUNT  CAMPELLO,  having  thus  made  the 
Valnerina  the  head-quarters  of  the  Catholic 
Reform  movement,  and  having  established 
it,  as  we  have  seen,  firmly  there,  began  to 
extend  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  into  other 
parts  of  Italy. 

In  February,  1889,  in  response  to  an  invita 
tion  from  some  of  the  Italian  residents,  con 
veyed  to  him  through  the  English  chaplain 
(the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias)  and  myself,  he  came  to 
San  Remo,  where  he  was  my  guest.  Without 
loss  of  time  he  was  introduced  to  the  Syndic, 
and  to  many  other  persons  of  influence  in  the 
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town.  All  showed  themselves  full  of  admira 
tion  for  the  Count's  character,  and  favourable 
to  his  work.  The  Politeama  Ernesto  Rossi, 
a  private  theatre,  was  hired  for  him,  in  which 
to  address  the  public  on  his  reasons  for 
leaving  the  Vatican.  Long  before  he  made 
his  appearance,  the  house  was  filled  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  with  an  audience  representa 
tive  of  every  class  in  San  Remo.  It  was 
calculated  that  a  thousand  were  in  the  build 
ing,  whilst  hundreds  failed  to  gain  admission. 
The  audience  rose  to  their  feet  to  welcome 
the  Ex-Canon  of  St.  Peter's.  The  words  he 
addressed  to  them  were  received  with  enthu 
siastic  applause.  The  people  showed  that 
they  appreciated  the  sacrifices  he  had  made 
in  defence  of  the  truth  and  in  loyalty  to  his 
country,  as  well  as  the  efforts  he  was  now 
making  to  lead  them  back  to  their  primitive 
faith  and  Church. 

Whilst  Count  Campello  was  making  his 
address,  the  Bishop  of  Ventimiglia  was  holding 
an  opposition  meeting  in  the  town,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  an  amusing  and  significant  irci- 
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dent.  Count  Campello  was  referring  to  this 
counter  meeting,  when  a  man  in  the  body  of 
the  hall  cried  out,  "  Li  hanno  fatto  forno " 
(There  they  have  made  an  oven).  The  Count 
asked  what  the  phrase  meant,  when  the  ready 
response  came,  "We  are  all  here."  What  was 
meant  was  that  the  bishop  had  heated  his  oven 
but  had  got  no  loaves  in  it.  He  had  made  a 
fiasco,  no  one  having  gone  to  his  meeting. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  many  waited 
upon  the  Reformer  and  asked  him  to  hold 
further  conferences.  He  could  not  do  so 
then,  but  he  promised  to  return  later  for  this 
purpose. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  week  in  April, 
Count  Campello  paid  a  second  visit  to  San 
Remo.  As  the  Politeama  had  been  found 
too  small  to  accommodate  all  who  wished  to 
hear  him,  the  Syndic  was  asked  to  grant  the 
use  of  the  Town  Theatre,  which  is  the  largest 
building  in  the  place.  He  brought  the  matter 
before  his  colleagues  in  the  Municipality,  who 
by  a  unanimous  vote  acceded  to  the  request. 
To  secure  as  influential  and  representative  an 
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audience  as  possible,  admission  was  made  by 
tickets.  These  were  all  taken  upon  the  day 
of  issue.  The  conference  lasted  over  two 
hours,  and,  as  at  the  former  meeting,  every 
statement  which  Count  Campello  made  con 
cerning  his  position  and  work  was  applauded 
by  all,  without  one  dissentient  voice. 

The  next  day  a  delegate  from  the  priests 
called  upon  the  Syndic  to  remonstrate  with 
him  for  the  Town  Council's  action  with 
regard  to  Count  Campello.  His  reply  was  : 
"  If  you  have  any  answer  to  make  to  what 
was  said,  I  freely  place  the  theatre  also  at 
your  disposal."  The  offer  was  not  accepted. 

Following  this  public  meeting  there  was 
held  another  smaller  one,  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  in  order  to  give  practical  shape  to  the 
ideas  in  regard  to  a  Reformed  Church  which 
Count  Campello  had  set  forth.  This  was 
attended  by  professors  of  the  Lyceum,  by 
lawyers  and  advocates,  and  by  the  presidents 
and  members  of  various  literary  and  working 
men's  societies.  All  had  broken  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  one  speaker  thus 
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stated  why.  "  We  have  left  the  Church  of 
Rome,"  he  said,  "  for  three  sets  of  reasons  : 
First,  for  intellectual  ones,  because  we  cannot 
accept  the  Church  dogmas,  and  because  its 
services,  conducted  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
are  not  fitted  to  edify  and  help  us;  secondly, 
for  moral  ones,  because,  whilst  the  priests 
teach  one  code  of  morals  they  live  another, 
as  our  parish  and  police  registers  testify ; 
thirdly,  for  patriotic  ones,  because  the 
Church  is  the  enemy  of  our  country." 
But  they  were  not  content  to  rest  in  a 
state  of  negation.  They  were  seekers  after 
truth,  and  whilst  indifferent  as  to  the  form 
and  garb  in  which  it  might  be  presented, 
were  desirous  of  retaining  existing  Church 
forms  if  only  they  could  be  made  channels 
for  its  communication  to  the  mind  and  heart. 
"  It  is  enough  for  me,"  said  one,  "to  see  with 
my  eye,  to  receive  into  my  heart,  and  to  obey 
with  my  will  the  truth,  and  to  get  others  to 
do  the  same.  It  is  when  men  begin  to 
discuss  about  the  modes  and  ways  in  which 
truth  comes,  and  by  which  it  should  be 
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presented,  that  they  disagree.  If  they  are  con 
cerned  only  about  truth  itself,  and  seek  that 
alone,  they  must  be  one,  for  truth  is  one." 
All  were,  evidently,  earnest  students  and 
followers  of  Mazzini.  Whilst,  therefore,  from 
a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  Count  Campello 
showed  them  how  defective  the  philosophy  of 
their  master  was,  and  whilst  he  pointed  them 
to  Him  who  alone  had  solved  for  us  all  the 
dark  problems  of  life  and  death  and  the 
future,  he  was  able  at  the  same  time  to  show 
them  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  how 
his  Reformed  Catholic  Church  realised  com 
pletely  Mazzini's  own  idea.  For  he  could  tell 
them  that,  as  far  back  as  1834,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Italian  priests  concerning  the 
Encyclical  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  Mazzini 
had  himself  used  the  following  words  : 
"The  question  is  not  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Church.  The  question  is  its  emancipation, 
and  its  purification  from  that  which  is 
arbitrary  and  oligarchial.  The  question  is 
the  placing  of  it  in  harmony  with  political 
and  civil  society,  to  have  it  endorse  the 
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principles  of  reform  advocated  at  the 
Councils  of  Pisa,  of  Constance,  and  of  Bale, 
by  the  theologians  of  Venice,  by  the  French 
clergy  in  1682,  by  the  men  of  Port  Royal 
and  by  Ricci.  The  question  is  to  establish 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  now  gathered 
into  the  Pope,  to  rehabilitate  the  parish 
priests  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
despised  and  poor  servants."  (Works  of 
Mazzini,  vol.  iii.,  pages  86 — 87.) 

As  the  result  of  the  Count's  conference 
with  these  young  men,  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  open  a  mission  at  San  Remo,  and 
that  they  should  extend  to  it  their  sympathy 
and  support. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  Count 
Campello  sent  to  San  Remo  a  few  months 
later  two  young  evangelists,  Signer  Ugo 
lanni  and  Signer  Luzzi.  A  suitable  hall 
was  found,  and  work  was  begun.  The 
evening  meetings  at  once  commanded 
popular  favour,  and  the  hall  was  crowded 
from  the  beginning  by  large  audiences,  whilst 
a  company  of  earnest  men  and  women  began 
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to  attend  with  regularity  the  Sunday  services. 
As  Signer  Ugo  lanni  had  not  only  finished 
his  training  under  Count  Campello,  but  had 
already  done  valuable  evangelistic  work  at 
Arrone,  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  receive 
ordination.  He  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
organize  a  congregation  at  San  Remo  and 
administer  the  sacraments.  Count  Campello 
communicated  on  this  matter  with  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who,  after  fully  satisfying  himself 
as  to  the  candidate's  fitness  by  examination 
and  by  other  ways,  recommended  him  to 
Bishop  Herzog,  by  whom  he  was  admitted  to 
Holy  Orders. 

A  Reformed  Catholic  Church  has  now 
been  fully  established  at  San  Remo.  Two 
gratifying  facts  in  connection  with  it  are 
these.  First,  it  includes  in  its  membership 
men  of  education,  position,  and  influence. 
This  shows  an  aspect  of  Count  Campello's 
work  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
namely,  that  it  appeals  to  a  class  in  Italy 
which  is  rarely  touched  by  other  ecclesiastical 
agencies.  A  military  officer  said  to  me : 
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"Since  1870,  till  now,  when  I  have  joined 
Count  Campello's  church,  I  never  attended 
a  service,  for  I  never  found  one  that  suited 
my  views  and  needs."  A  merchant,  the 
father  of  several  grown-up  daughters,  who 
was  enthusiastic  in  the  cause,  said  :  "  Now, 
for  the  first  time  since  my  daughters  were 
children,  do  we  attend  church.  I  could  not 
allow  them  to  run  the  risks  that  women  are 
exposed  to  in  the  Church  of  Rome."  Of 
course  he  referred  chiefly  to  the  evils  of  the 
confessional,  which  many  parents  have  cause 
to  deplore,  as  tending,  so  ofte  ,  to  put  bad 
thoughts  and  suggestions  into  the  minds  of 
their  children.  The  second  fact  in  connection 
with  the  San  Remo  church  is  this.  All  its 
members  gave  evidence  of  their  Christian 
knowledge  and  character  before  they  were 
admitted  ;  and  their  admission  was  only  given 
in  answer  to  their  own  written  application. 
The  following  is  that  of  a  printer,  and  I  give 
it,  as  it  shows  what  Italians  think  about  the 
work.  "As  a  Christian,  and  an  Italian,  I 
cannot  but  find  your  work  holy  and  right 
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according  to  my  ideas,  ....  a  con 
tinuation  of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  Gospels  and  by  His  Church. 
I  beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  enrol  my 
name  amongst  the  brethren  of  the  Italian 
Catholic  Church,  promising  to  do  my  very 
utmost  to  further  the  triumph  of  the  truth 
which  that  Church  proclaims." 

Before  closing  my  account  of  the  San 
Remo  Mission,  I  should  add  that  the  English 
visitors,  who  reside  there  during  the  winter, 
have,  as  a  whole,  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
Count  Campello's  movement,  and  have  ex 
tended  to  it  their  sympathy  and  support.  So 
much  is  this  so  that,  during  the  first  season, 
they  subscribed  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
pay  all  expenses  for  the  year.  That  year  was, 
of  course,  an  unusually  heavy  one,  as,  in 
addition  to  ordinary  expenditure,  the  hall 
taken  had  to  be  furnished  and  fitted  up  as  a 
chapel. 

During  his  visits  to  San  Remo,  Count 
Campello  held  meetings  at  Bordighera  and 
Ventimiglia.  At  both  places  his  reception 
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was  enthusiastic  in  the  extreme.  The  people 
had  caught  the  spirit  manifested  towards  him 
in  the  theatres  of  San  Remo.  At  Ventimiglia, 
through  the  generosity  of  a  neighbouring 
English  proprietor,  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  opening  of  a  station,  and  for 
the  permanent  carrying  on  of  the  Reform 
work  in  that  town. 


(   -88  ) 


CHAPTER   VII. 


Conclusion. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  Rome  is 
the  centre  and  shrine  of  the  Papacy,  and  that 
Roman  Catholicism  is  the  established  and 
endowed  Church  of  the  land,  no  country  in 
Europe  is,  in  my  opinion,  less  papal  than 
Italy.  The  fact  that  it  exists  as  a  kingdom 
strong  and  united,  with  a  constitution  as  free 
as  that  of  England,  and  that  it  is  taking  its 
place  as  a  first-class  power  amongst  the 
nations  of  Europe — in  spite  of  Pope  Pio 
Nono's  "  Non  possumus"  and  of  Vatican 
intrigues  and  anathemas  continued  from  his 
day  till  now — is  a  proof  of  this.  The  fact  that 
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in  its  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  by  the  free 
suffrages  of  the  people,  no  papal  party  exists 
is  another  evidence  of  it.  It  is  confirmed 
further  by  these  facts,  that  there  are  now  no 
theological  chairs  in  its  Universities,  no  chap 
laincies  in  its  army  and  navy,  and  no  exemp 
tion  from  military  service  granted  to  those 
who  are  training  for  the  priesthood  in  the 
papal  seminaries.  Education,  which  was 
once  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  is 
now  national  and  secular,  and  is  under  the 
control  of  local  authorities.  The  priests  who 
taught  in  the  schools  have  been  replaced  by 
civilians,  and  the  clerically  arranged  text 
books  exchanged  for  modern  ones  bear 
ing,  instead  of  the  Vatican  stamp,  that  of 
the  Government  Educational  Department. 
Monastic  Orders  of  all  kinds  have  been  sup 
pressed  ;  and  monasteries  and  nunneries 
transformed  into  schools,  hospitals,  and 
soldiers'  barracks.  The  few  institutions  of 
the  kind  which  one  still  sees  are,  for  the 
most  part,  private,  and  have  no  existence 
in  the  sight  of  law.  Men  who  were  con- 
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demned  by  the  Church  as  heretics,  and  were 
sent  by  her  orders  to  the  scaffold  and  the 
stake,  are  now  hailed  as  the  pioneers  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Monuments  are  being 
erected  by  public  subscription  to  their 
honour,  in  the  chief  cities  in  the  land  —  in 
Rome,  to  Giordano  Bruno  ;  in  Florence,  to 
Savonarola  ;  in  Brescia,  to  Arnaldo  ;  and  in 
Venice  —  in  accordance  with  a  decree  passed 
in  1623  by  the  Republic  (the  carrying  out  of 
which  has  been  hitherto  frustrated  by  papal 
influence)  —  to  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.  Munici 
palities  in  every  city,  town,  and  country 
village  are  tearing  down  from  the  corners  of 
their  streets  the  names  of  saints  known  only 
in  the  Church's  calendar,  and  substituting  for 
them  names  and  dates,  famous  in  their 
country's  story,  that  recall  the  overthrow 
of  the  Temporal  Power,  and  the  winning 
of  the  nation's  independence  and  unity.  Via 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  Corso  Garibaldi,  Piazza 
Mazzini,  Via  Cavour,  Via  20  Settembre,  and 
Via  22  Marzo,  meet  the  eye  constantly.  The 
Papal  revenue  derived  from  St.  Peter's  Pence 
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falls  off  at  an  alarming  and  ever  increasing 
ratio.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  seven  million 
francs.  Five  years  ago  it  amounted  only  to 
five  millions.  In  1890  it  did  not  yield  more 
than  three  millions  and  a  half — a  diminution 
that  has  caused  the  Pope,  contrary  to  the 
Law  of  Guarantees  as  interpreted  by  the 
State,  to  make  a  charge  for  admission  to  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  and  to  the  museums  and 
galleries  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  Lateran. 
Other  facts  might  be  adduced,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  how  completely  Italy  has 
broken  with  the  Papacy. 

I  go  a  step  further  and  I  say  that  in  no 
country — not  even  in  Protestant  England- 
are  the  people  better  protected  in  the 
exercise  of  their  civil  and  political  rights, 
against  Papal  tyranny  and  aggression,  than 
they  are  in  Italy.  It  is  already  many  years 
since  the  Government  removed  most  of  the 
difficulties  and  annoyances  that  attended 
marriage  between  persons  of  different  creeds, 
by  making  it  a  civil  rite,  only  legal  when 
performed  by  a  syndic,  or  his  deputy,  in  the 
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municipal  offices.  But  in  proof  of  my  state 
ment  I  need  only  refer  to  the  most  recent 
legislation.  In  August,  1888,  the  Chamber 
adopted,  almost  unanimously,  those  clauses 
in  the  New  Penal  Code  which  threaten  with 
"fine,  imprisonment,  and  dismissal  from  office, 
any  minister  of  religion  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  priestly  functions,  speaks  against  the 
unity  of  Italy,  or  excites  to  the  non-recogni 
tion  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  State, 
or  who  disturbs  the  peace  of  families."  Under 
these  clauses  wills,  that  had  been  made  in 
favour  of  the  Church  under  priestly  influence 
at  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  have  been  set 
aside.  The  priests  concerned  have  been  im 
prisoned,  and  the  lawful  heirs  have  got  their 
rights.  Italians  who  were  subjected  to  petty 
persecutions  at  the  hands  of  Prelates  and 
Bishops  for  doing  that  which  the  State 
commanded  though  the  Church  forbade,  have 
received  speedy  redress,  and  their  oppressors 
have  even  been  deposed.  It  is  true  that 
Church  dignitaries,  so  dealt  with,  have 
generally  been  retained  in  their  posts  by  the 
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Pope  or  advanced  to  higher  ones,  but  the 
State  has  withdrawn  their  stipends,  and  they 
have  no  longer  any  legal  status.  In  this 
way  a  process  of  disestablishment  is  going  on 
in  Italy.  In  December,  1889,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  passed  the  Opere  Pie  bill,  which 
deals  with  the  public  charities  of  the  land. 
This  law  came  into  operation  in  January, 
1891.  By  it  these  charities  were  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  are 
being  administered  by  the  Government 
through  Commissions,  on  which  it  is  illegal 
for  a  priest  to  hold  a  seat.  This  sweeping 
measure  has  been  adopted  because,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  State,  the  Church  was 
using  these  charities  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
people  as  free  Italian  subjects.  The  law 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  property  is  another 
illustration  of  how  Italy  guards  her  people's 
rights.  All  churches  are  Government 
property — many  being  national  monuments 
—lent  to  the  people  for  religious  services. 
What  the  nature  of  these  services  should 

be   is   for  the   people   to  say.      The  law  will 
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support  the  majority  of  a  parish  in  their 
choice  of  a  pastor,  be  he  Papist,  Protestant, 
Pagan,  or  Jew.  I  need  only  refer  to  what 
happened  in  the  month  of  August,  1890,  at 
Mount  Orfano,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  place  resolved  unani 
mously  to  dismiss  their  priest,  and  to  call 
a  Protestant  minister  to  take  possession  of 
their  church,  and  become  their  pastor.  They 
carried  out  their  resolution,  and  the  call  they 
issued  was  accepted.  The  Church  of  Rome 
sought  to  win  back  the  people ;  and  when 
that  failed,  to  recover  the  property.  But  the 
law,  to  which  I  have  referred,  maintained  the 
people  in  their  rights,  and  an  interdict  was 
issued  forbidding  any  priest  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  building  to  conduct  a 
service.  What  has  taken  place  at  Mount 
Orfano  might  happen  all  over  Italy.  In 
Venice  there  is  a  church  for  every  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  population.  If,  therefore,  in 
this  city  that  number  of  persons  were  to  unite 
in  desiring  a  form  of  service  different  from 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  believe  that 
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they  could  demand  from  the  Patriarch  a 
church  in  which  to  worship  after  their  own 
fashion,  and  the  State  would  support  and 
enforce  their  claim. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  present  state 
of  Italy  is  the  strength  of  the  religious 
instincts  of  the  people.  In  throwing  off  the 
Papacy  they  have  not  thrown  off  religion.  So 
far  from  it,  they  are  now  beginning  to  have  a 
true  conception  of  what  religion  really  is. 
They  now  see  it  to  be  a  thing,  not  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  of  Mariolatry  and  masses,  of 
incense,  holy  water,  and  processions ;  but  a 
thing  personal,  internal,  spiritual,  regarding 
simply  the  state  of  a  man's  heart  before  his 
Maker.  Therefore,  we  find  them  concerning 
themselves  with  the  Scriptures  as  they  never 
did  before.  A  revolution  has  passed  over  the 
land  in  its  attitude  towards  the  Bible.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  almost  an  unknown 
Book,  smuggled  into  the  country  by  a  few 
foreigners,  and  read  surreptiously  in  a  few 
families.  Now  native  typographers  print  it, 
native  publishers  issue  it,  and  native  book- 
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sellers  offer  it  to  the  public  at  every  book-stall 
and  newspaper  kiosque  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  And  it  is 
bought.  Signer  Sonzogno,  of  Milan,  the 
publisher  of  the  people's  cheap  pictorial 
edition,  in  a  letter  to  myself  with  reference  to 
that  edition,  says  :  "  It  is  sold,  not  only  in  the 
large  centres,  but  even  in  country  districts ; 
not  only  amongst  the  liberals,  but  also 
amongst  the  clericals."  The  circulation  of 
the  Bible  in  Italy  during  1890  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  book.  So  also,  we 
find  statesmen  and  literary  men,  like  Ruggiero 
Bonghi,  writing  "The  Life  of  Jesus,"  com 
piling  it  solely  from  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  obtaining  for  it  instantly  thousands  of 
subscribers,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  readers. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  religious  indifference  in  the  land, 
and  even  not  a  little  openly  avowed  infi 
delity.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  must  say 
that  I  never  met  an  Italian  who  was  not 
willing  to  be  spoken  to  on  religious  matters— 
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so  much  so,  that  frequently  the  subject  is 
introduced  in  ordinary  conversation.  Nor  have 
I  met  an  infidel  whose  heart  was  not  better 
than  his  creed,  and  who  did  not  take  an 
active  interest  in  charitable  and  philanthropic 
schemes. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  in 
no  country  is  a  reformation  more  urgently 
needed  than  in  Italy,  seeing  that  the  nation 
has  broken  away  from  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
that  in  no  country  could  it  be  more  easily 
accomplished  ;  that  perfect  religious  tolera 
tion  exists  ;  that  the  civil  rights  of  the  people 
are  jealously  guarded  ;  and  that  in  no  country 
is  reform  more  earnestly  desired,  inasmuch 
as  the  people  are  religious  in  their  instincts. 
I  must  further  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  no 
reformation  is  so  likely  to  succeed  in  Italy  as 
one  on  the  lines  of  Count  Campello's  move 
ment.  For,  just  as  the  Italians  have  not 
thrown  off  religion  whilst  throwing  off  the 
papacy,  so  neither  have  they  thrown  off 
Catholicism.  They  have  ceased  to  be  Roman 
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Catholics,  but  they  remain  Catholics.  They 
are  firmly  attached  to  their  ecclesiastical 
history  and  traditions,  to  their  world-famed 
cathedrals.  Their  tastes  lead  them  to  desire 
artistic  beauty  in  their  churches,  and  attrac 
tive  music  in  their  services.  It  is  quite  true 
that  some  in  their  recoil  from  clericalism 
prefer  churches  that  move  on  Presbyterian 
or  Congregational  lines.  A  few  are  connected 
with  bodies  that  reject  all  Church  order  and 
polity.  Still  the  bent  of  the  nation's  mind 
tends  in  an  opposite  direction.  Italians  say  .- 
"  We  do  not  want  to  change  everything. 
Clear  our  national  Church  of  all  the  evils 
that  worldly  ambition,  during  the  course  of 
ages,  has  gathered  into  it.  Let  the  Pope  be 
simply  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  his  predecessors 
were  before  the  notoriously  wicked  Emperor 
Phocas,  in  607,  bestowed  upon  them  the 
Papal  dignity,  Away  with  the  law  of  celi 
bacy  in  the  clergy,  and  with  the  traffic 
that  goes  on  in  masses.  Bring  our  Church 
into  harmony  with  our  free  constitution. 
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Make  its  services  a  means  of  instructing 
the  mind  and  purifying  the  heart.  Restore 
to  us  our  Church  as  our  forefathers  knew 
it,  and  realize  for  us  Cavour's  famous  saying, 
'  Lib  era  chiesa  in  libero  stato.' '  In  short, 
there  is  a  wide-spread  desire  for  a  Reformed 
Italian  Catholic  Church.  If,  in  course  of 
time,  some  national  crisis  arises  that  favours 
the  readjustment  of  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State,  now  one  of  bitter  hostility, 
Italy  will  no  longer  be  found  supporting 
in  her  midst  a  Church  which  is  her  worst 
foe,  but  will  repudiate  those  Papal  guarantees, 
which,  from  1870,  she  has  never  ceased  to 
abhor ;  and  if  she  then  establishes  a  Church 
at  all,  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  one- 
such  as  is  Count  Campello's — in  harmony 
with  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 
But  the  immediate  success  of  the  Italian 
Catholic  Church  depends,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  on  the  response  which  England  gives 
to  the  Count's  appeal  for  sympathy  and  help. 
For,  although  its  cause  must  in  the  end  com- 
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mend  itself  to  the  educated  and  wealthier 
classes  of  Italians,  still,  for  the  present,  the 
bulk  of  those  amongst  whom  he  labours 
are  poor.  When,  therefore,  we  remember 
voluntary  giving  for  religious  purposes  is  not 
a  custom  in  Italy,  and  is  a  lesson  not  learned 
in  a  day,  we  must  see  that,  even  to  main 
tain  the  ground  already  occupied,  some  help 
in  needed  from  without.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  We  must  help  these  Reformers  to 
turn  those  places  where  occasional  services 
are  held  into  permanent  stations,  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  other  towns  and  villages  which 
are  asking  that  evangelists  may  be  sent  to 
them  as  well.  Professor  Cicchitti,  too,  who 
has  removed  from  Aquila  to  Rome,  was 
enabled,  towards  the  end  of  1890,  to  open 
his  house  for  the  training  of  young  men  for 
the  ministry,  and  thus  form  the  nucleus 
of  an  Italian  Catholic  Theological  College, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  name  after  Savo 
narola.  This,  surely,  is  a  claim  which  we 
cannot  disregard. 
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England  has  so  far  met  the  appeals  made 
to  her  with  a  generous  response.  ^1000 
was  raised  for  the  work  during  the  financial 
year  of  1889;  and  over  £700,  in  addition, 
was  transmitted  to  Arrone  for  church  building 
expenses.  Still,  if  all  these  branches  of  the 
good  work  are  to  be  maintained  and  extended, 
the  hundreds  of  pounds  subscribed  must  be 
turned  into  thousands. 

Count  Campello  has  just  returned  to  Italy 
from  his  fourth  visit  to  England.  On  the 
invitation  of  the  Committee  he  went  there 
about  the  middle  of  June,  1890,  and  remained 
six  weeks.  The  welcome  accorded  to  him 
wherever  he  appeared  was  of  the  heartiest 
description  ;  and  the  results  of  the  meetings 
which  he  held  in  London  and  in  the  provinces 
have  been  such  as  to  cheer  and  encourage 
the  Reformer  and  his  friends.  Both  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  cordially  received  him  at  the 
gatherings  held  at  Lambeth  and  Fulham 
Palaces. 

P 
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The  Count  appeals  mainly,  of  course,  to 
members  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  inas 
much  as  he  is  seeking  to  effect  in  Italy 
what  the  sixteenth  century  Reformers  accom 
plished  in  England.  But  he  appeals  to  others 
also.  He  looks  to  all  who,  distinguishing 
between  Religion  and  Church,  between  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  Ecclesi 
astical  Organisations,  hold  the  former  to  be 
all  important  and  the  latter  secondary  ;  to  all 
who  believe  that  if  men  be  taught  the  Truth, 
and  made  to  love  God  and  man,  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
choose  that  form  of  worship  which,  in  their 
opinion,  best  suits  themselves  and  their 
times. 

Count  Campello  is  only  just  past  middle 
life.  He  is  well  and  strong,  and  full  of 
energy  and  zeal.  In  all  probability  he  has 
many  years  of  work  before  him,  and  this 
I  know,  that  -  -  through  good  report  and 
through  bad  report,  whether  men  hear  or 
whether  they  forbear,  whether  national 
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events  help  or  hinder — the  years  of  his 
future,  like  those  of  his  past  life,  will  be 
spent  in  advancing  that  cause  for  which 
he  has  toiled  and  suffered  with  such  heroic 
perseverance  and  self-abnegation — the  cause 
of  Catholic  Reform  in  his  native  land  ! 
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